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TRACKERS FROM RORAEO 

How they helped to outwit the 
terrorists of Malaya 

pHE peril from terrorists lurking in the jungles of Malaya is 
at last being overcome, and for this the security forces 
have much to thank the Iban trackers from Borneo. These 
stocky little men were brought to Malaya by the authorities to 
work with the Civil Liaison Corps in their jungle campaign. 


TRUANT IN AN 
AIRLINER 


Rat-catchers come aboard 



Sugar-Bush and Mickey prepare to take over ship’s cat duties 
as they are piped aboard the Foudroyant in Portsmouth 
Harbour by members of the Girls’ Nautical Training Corps. 


GOOD TURNS BY WORMS 


The Iban tracker is a child of 
the jungle. He knows its ways, 
and no race in Asia can match the 
Iban in jungle craft. So during the 
last few years of Malaya’s danger 
nearly every jungle patrol had 
an Iban man attached to it. 

With his chocolate-brown body 
decorated in rosette patterns, the 
Iban moves swiftly and silently 
along the jungle tracks—and where 
there are no tracks at all. 

He likes to fill his teeth with 
gold, and to cover them with 
lacquer. He wears his hair long 
with a fringe at the front, arid 
sometimes reaching down to his 
shoulders at the back, or plaited 
into a pigtail. 

NOT A PRETTY SIGHT 

He slits his car lobes and 
stretches them, so that he is not a 
pretty sight to meet on a jungle 
track. He is the modern counter¬ 
part of the mythical Wild Man 
from Borneo. 

He was not much good at drill 
in the Liaison Corps—or Home 
Guard—nor did he like handling a 
rifle. But once out in the jungle 
his knowledge was invaluable. By 
looking at a trail he could tell 
exactly the number of men who 
made it, and how long it was since 
they had passed that way. A 
glance at a terrorists’ camp would 
tell him how many men lived there 
and for how long, even though the 
camp had been deserted for 
months. 

One mystery of the Malayan 
campaign has been the food 
supply of the jungle terrorists. 
Here again the Iban tracker knew 


exactly what fruits and plants were 
safe to eat, and could easily tell 
when the terrorists were forced 
to live off the jungle, and when 
they were living on stolen food. 

. The Iban man from Borneo was 
delighted to volunteer for the 
Malayan campaign for various 
reasons. At home he has become 
a peaceful jungle tracker, but 
Malaya satisfied his appetite for 
hazardous adventure. He could 
then prove his manhood. 

He was proud to possess the 
insignia of the Malayan Home 
Guard, and the six months away 
from his Borneo village turned him 
into a local hero. 

He was given £60 for his work, 
and that meant riches in Borneo. 
With that he could buy a piece of 
land and a wife, too; so the Iban 
man has found wealth as well as 
adventure in Malaya. 

STONE AGE CLOCK 

Mr. G. R. English, of Brandon, 
Suffolk, where there was once a 
thriving Stone Age settlement, has 
made a “prehistoric’’.clock. 

He made the case from a block 
of oak taken from a nearby sub¬ 
merged fen forest; the face is con¬ 
structed of 100 pieces of cut and 
polished flint, embedded in clay, 
which came from the neolithic 
flint mines near the town; the 
quarter hours are bone arrow 
heads; and the hands have been 
carved from deer’s antlers used as 
pickaxes by Stone Age men. 

But to make the clock go Mr. 
English used an electric move¬ 
ment ! 


Four-year-old Gerald Quinn of 
Bulawayo in Southern Rhodesia 
jumped on his tricycle not long 
ago and called out to his grand¬ 
mother and the African garden 
boy: “Cheerio, I’m off to fly to 
Johannesburg!” 

They smiled at his little joke, 
supposing that he was off to the 
nursery school as usual. They did 
not know that a week earlier 
Gerald had been taken to the air¬ 
port to say goodbye to his 
three-year-old playmate, Patricia 
Thompson, who was flying in a 
Skymaster to Johannesburg. 

Gerald had protested at being 
left behind. Now he pedalled off 
to the airport and parked his 
tricycle in the official car park. 

Then he waited until the passen¬ 
gers started walking out to the Sky- 
master, and walked along with 
them. He mounted the steps into 
the plane, took a seat, and ordered 
three ice-cold drinks—with straws, 
please—from the steward. 

The door was secured and the 
plane was about to take off when 
the air hostess looked puzzled. 
There seemed to be one passenger 
too many! She counted again. 
Yes, there was an extra passenger! 

The Skymaster was held up, and 
it was not long before poor 
Gerald was “rumbled.” 

Sadly he returned to his tricycle 
—and to school. 


ALL IN A FIREMAN’S 
DAY’S WORK 

Firemen of the Huddersfield 
Fire Brigade were dealing with a 
fire on the grass of a railway em¬ 
bankment when a message reached 
them from a distant signal-box 
that a truck on an approaching 
goods train was ablaze. 

The firemen awaited the arrival 
of the train, put out the fire, and 
returned to the burning grass. 

In Warwickshire, firemen de¬ 
liberately started a fire on the main 
London road at Ryton-on-Duns- 
more after a collision between a 
lorry and a tanker carrying 12,000 
gallons of whale oil. 

Nearly half the whale oil was 
spilled over the road, and rapidly 
began to solidify. The Leaming¬ 
ton and Rugby fire brigades 
arrived, and one fireman sug¬ 
gested pouring petrol over . the 
sticky oil and igniting it. This was 
done, and the firemen then put 
sand onto the blaze to control it. 
In a short time the solidifying 
whale oil was burned away, and 
traffic was once more able to pass. 


PARTY ALOFT 

Michael Weaver of Essendon, 
Australia, spent his sixth birthday 
entertaining the 38 members of his 
class at the local grammar school 
in an airliner flying over Mel¬ 
bourne and the ’Victorian coast. 

While the aircraft was 6000 feet 
up, they all had a party. 


The old saying that even a worm 
will turn is being given a new 
meaning in New Zealand. 

In the Dominion earthworms by 
the million are being “harnessed” 
to till the soil. They are valuable 
as compost-makers, one worm 
making its own weight in compost 
every day. 

A unique experiment in tillage 
by worms is being carried out on 
a farm at Puhata, where millions 
of worms were recently released ' 
from 40-gallon drums. 

These worms are a hybrid 
species produced in Europe. Half 
a pound of them was sent three 
years ago to Mr. and Mrs. Hales 
of Titirangi, and from this small 
supply they have bred millions. 

The heavy clay of their own 
farm has been changed by the 
worms into first-class soil. 

On a farm near Auckland 
scientists have estimated that there 
are six million worms to every 
acre. Ten years ago this farm was 
poor clay land. Now it grows 
splendid grass. 


The farmer, who believes that 
worms go to a depth of 14 feet, 
says he never digs his vegetable 
garden, but just lightly hoes or 
forks it over, leaving the real work 
of cultivation to the busy worms. . 


WHAT’S COOKING? 

A farmer motoring slowly 
through a Sutherland village the 
other day noticed that he was 
being followed by a crowd of cats. 

On stopping to investigate he 
found that passing herring-laden 
lorries had splashed fish oil on his 
exhaust pipe. The smell, of fried 
fish attracted all the cats in the 
district. 
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Fairy folk at the seaside 

Putting the finishing touches to some of the figures for the 
Fairyland illuminations at the Tower Gardens, Skegness. 
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PRESIDENT WITH 
MANY PROBLEMS 

C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

Princes and presidents are thickly hedged about with re¬ 
strictions. For instancefPresident Eisenhower’s projected 
visit to Britain, to join in Three-Power talks originally planned 
for Bermuda, is a quite momentous suggestion. 


From-the days when he was 
Commander of the Allied armies 
in Europe during the war, Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower has been used to 
tackling big problems. Yet in the 
eight brief months since he became 
President of the United States, he 
has been faced with problems quite 
different, but in many ways no less 
difficult, than those of wartime. 

The United States is generally 
regarded as a democracy run on 
lines not basically unlike those of 
Britain. But . there are marked 
differences. 

To begin with, our Constitution 
has never been written down, 
despite the huge volumes pub¬ 
lished about it It has developed 
through the centuries. 

WRITTEN CONSTITUTION 

On the other hand, the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States was 
set down in black and white—in¬ 
tentionally for all time—by the 
founders of the young republic. 

Since then there have ‘ been 
minor amendments; but the prin¬ 
ciple that the executive—the Presi¬ 
dent and his Cabinet—must con¬ 
cede wide pow'ers of decision to 
Congress still remains. 

A Prime Minister of Britain, or 
one of his deputed Ministers, can 
announce policy decisions in Par¬ 
liament. There they may be 
questioned, debated, and chal¬ 
lenged; but subject to the strength 
of support given to the Govern¬ 
ment in Parliament, policy-making 
and the business of taking decisions 
is comparatively straightforw'ard. 

The Americans have quite a 
different conception of Govern¬ 
ment, and their President cannot 
come before Congress and explain 
and get approval for his plans in 
the British way. 

That is why so much is heard of 
Senator Taft, who is the Leader 
of the Republican Party—the 
Government Party—in the Senate. 
His independent views on foreign 
affairs, independently expressed, 
have sometimes seemed at variance 
with those of President Eisen¬ 
hower. 

POWERFUL INFLUENCE 

Then there is Senator McCarthy, 
chairman of a very powerful Con¬ 
gressional Committee, whose out¬ 
spoken prejudices keep him in the 
very forefront of American poli¬ 
tics, and make him a greater 
influence in his country than 
perhaps any Minister is in Britain 
other than the Prime Minister. 

Nevertheless, it is the right of 
the President to lead national 
affairs and shape policies, and the 
qualities which made General 
Eisenhower such a highly success¬ 
ful military leader stand him in 
good stead now that he is President 
Eisenhower and subject to much 
criticism. 

Over the months President 
Eisenhower has consolidated the 
popularity :and high prestige which 
saw him elected to the White 
House; and when he comes to con¬ 


ference with the leaders of the 
other Western powers, his will be 
the voice of his country. 

Americans generally are firmly 
convinced that he knows what he 
is talking about. They have heard 
him talking, and seen him at close 
quarters—many millions of them. 

Television has made that 
possible, and it has resulted in 
President Eisenhower being the 
best-understood leader the United 
States has ever had. 

His belief that he should lead 
affairs, but do so through his own 
Party, is one which gives him par¬ 
ticular understanding in Britain. 
It augurs well for the smoothing 
away of differences in viewpoint 
which each democratic nation with 
free institutions takes for granted, 
and when he comes to Britain he 
will be given a welcome that will 
be memorable. 


MODERN YOUNG 
COLUMBUS 

Colin Fox of Osterley, Middle¬ 
sex, has achieved his ambition to 
cross the Atlantic in his 23-foot 
yacht, the Deben Peace. 

Although local sailors laughed 
him to scorn he set out, and with 
his friend Tony Broom of Oxford 
sailed through the stormy Bay of 
Biscay to reach Tangier. 

It took them months to patch up 
the battered little vessel, and when 
the ship left for Morocco, Colin 
left his shipmate behind with a 
throat infection. 

Westerly winds forced the ship 
towards Gibraltar where Colin had 
a short stay, but he soon reached 
Casablanca and spent some time 
revictualling his craft. 

For 56 days Colin battled 
towards the Canary Islands, just as 
Columbus had done centuries 
before him, and then his biggest 
adventure began; he struggled with 
his engine out of commission over 
3000 mjles into Nassau, the 
Bahamas capital. 

Colin at last reached the U.S.— 
although not quite in the -way he 
had planned. He ran aground, or 
to be exact, he was driven ashore 
at Ocean City, only 100 miles or 
so from New York. 


PEACEKEEPER WANTED 

Sheffield Cathedral has been 
looking for a “peacekeeper.” 

This does not mean that there 
has been any disturbance; it is the 
title of an ancient office which goes 
back to the days when the 
cathedral was a Parish Church. 

One of the official’s duties was 
to turn, dogs out of the building, 
another to ensure that the con¬ 
gregation was well-behaved. A 
staff with which he was provided 
was, intended to arouse members 
of the congregation if they fell 
asleep in the sermon. 

The title of the office has been 
retained in recent years, though 
held by one of the vergers. The 
wage is £2 17s. 6d. a week. 





By the C N Press Gallery. 

Correspondent 

"^Yithin the not-distant future ail 
American aid to Britain and 
European countries will end. 
Defence aid is all that remains of 
the great and steady flow of Mar¬ 
shall Aid to Britain. 

Marshall Aid—so called from 
the great American general and 
(later) Secretary of State who de¬ 
vised it—followed the gigantic 
Anglo-American loan of 1946, 
which proved inadequate to tide 
Britain over her post-war diffi¬ 
culties. 

It was possibly the greatest act 
of generosity and friendship be¬ 
tween countries in the world’s 
history. And now Britain, glad of 
an opportunity to stand once more 
on her own feet, says “Thank 
you ” to the United States. 

Money is being voted by Parlia¬ 
ment to permit twelve Marshall 
Scholars to take a scholarship— 
basically worth £550 to £600—at 
some British university each year. 

American students of either sex, 
married or unmarried, are eligible 
for these scholarships if they are 
graduates of a degree-granting 
university or college in their own 
country. The first group will 
arrive in October next year. 

Sir Winston Churchill’s in¬ 
disposition caused the post¬ 
ponement of the proposed 
Bermuda conference of the heads 
of the British, French, and Amer¬ 
ican Governments a meeting of the 
three Foreign Secretaries was 
arranged in Washington. This has 
been called the “Little Bermuda” 
conference. 

Now there is a likelihood that 
the “Big Bermuda ” conference 
will be held in London. Bermuda 
itself must be wondering what it is 
all about. 

'[Jnrelated themes from the 
Finance Bill debates: 

An M.P.: One has to earn 
£50,000 a year gross to get a net 
sum of £3000 under the present 
system of taxation. 

The Chancellor: The strange 
part is that most people. who 
approach me have the same 
thought—that their own cases are 
worse than anybody else’s. 

“Jt is probably the best written 
Government-inspired report 
which has been produced,” said an 
M.P., referring to the Gowers 
Committee report on historic 
houses. “A most remarkable fact 
is the quality of its English—all 
the more remarkable when, as far 
as I know, there was not a single 
Welshman serving on the Com¬ 
mittee.” 

Yes, he was a Welsh M.P. 

Quotes : I myself once rattled my 
antique bones in a pair of 
shorts on a frosty December morn¬ 
ing from the Mansion House to 
St. Mary-le-Bow to raise four 
million pounds for parish churches. 
—Mr. Hamilton Kerr, M.P. 

We in this kouse (of Lords) are 
rather “ blown upon ” in advanced 
circles for being merely the sons 
of our fathers.—Lord Harlech. 


News from Everyivhere 


LIGHT SNACK 

A goat ate part of the white 
cloth draping one of the stands at 
the Kent County Agricultural 
Show at Maidstone. 

A schoolboy has found a copper 
Carthaginian coin of 300 B.c. in 
Hardwick Park, Chesterfield, . On 
one side is the head of Tanit, a 
Carthaginian goddess, and on the 
other side the figure of a horse. 

The Village, a film of the inter¬ 
national children’s village of Pesta- 
lozzi, in Switzerland, has won the 
Silver Laurel Medal for the picture 
making the greatest contribution to 
understanding and goodwill among 
the peoples. 

We Two 



Five-year-old Pauline Bullman 
of Woking, Surrey, grooms her 
horse Jimmy, with which she 
won most of the 72 prizes she has 
received since she began riding 
when less than two years old. 

GIFT TO BIRMINGHAM 
Some 400 English water colours 
and drawings have been given to 
Birmingham Art Gallery by Mr. 
J. Leslie Wright of Haseley House, 
Warwickshire. The collection in¬ 
cludes more than 30 pictures by 
Gainsborough, and works by 
J. M. W. Turner, Thomas Girtin, 
and Thomas Rowlandson. 

A 46-foot-long machine for 
knitting lace-wear, just fitted into 
a factory at Mansfield, can com¬ 
plete 12()0 garments a week. 

Sculptures and carvings dating 
from A.D, 386 to 534 have been dis¬ 
covered in grottoes and shrines in 
south-west Lanchow, China. 


TOOLS ON TOUR 

A railway coach fitted out like 
a miniature factory is touring 
America to demonstrate British- 
made machine tools in operation. 

Dustmen have raised £150 to 
buy a projection TV set for the 
children of Paddington Green 
Children’s Hospital, London. 

A new type of propelling pencil 
carries a yard of notepaper in the 
barrel, suitable lengths being torn 
off as required. 

Hundreds of skeletons of dipro- 
todons, marsupials of prehistoric 
times, have been found by an 
expedition in South Australia, 

LIFE OF HARMONY 

Mr. F. Boam has been for 77 
years a member of the choir at 
Whitwick Church, Leicestershire. 

Dozens of eggs put on a refuse 
heap at Dungannon, County 
Tyrone, because they were thought 
to be infertile were hatched by the 
sun. Children found chicks run¬ 
ning all over the road. 

Shining fish called Chinese 
golden orfe have been making 
their way down the River Annan, 
Scotland. They escaped from a 
lake at Castlemilk, Lockerbie, 
during floods. 

The yellow sodium lamps 
familiar as street lighting may be 
used in car headlights to reduce 
glare. 

A 325-mile walk organised by a 
firm of sock manufacturers proved 
that an average pair of good socks 
will wear for more than 100 miles 
without holing. 

ALL ABOARD 

The superintendant of an Iowa 
zoo has reported that three large 
carp, Wynken, Blynken, and Nod, 
swim around with ducklings on 
their backs. 

The London Federation of Boys’ 
Clubs is to receive the proceeds 
from the first performance of the 
Gene Autry Show at the Empress 
Hall, Earls Court, next Monday. 

St. John’s Cathedral, Hong 
Kong, is to have eight new English 
bells as a Coronation gift from the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank. 
The four original bells were put 
out of action during the war. 



Get this FREE BADGE 

which makes you a member of 

SPRATT’S PET RIRD OWNERS’ CLUB 

Membership of this Club with fine chromium and black enamel 
Club Badge is FREE to boys and girls wbo wdsely feed their 
budgies and canaries on Spratt’s Bird Seeds—clean, wholesome 
and best. Save the empty packets» 
You will find details inside any of 
the folio wins 

SPRATT’S 

MIXED BIRD SEED 
CANARY MIXTURE 
BUDGERIGAR MIXTURE 
PARROT MIXTURE 

If any difficulty send stamped and addressed 
envelope for Leaflet P.B.C, to : 
SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. <D«pt, C.N.) 
41-47 BOW ROAD, LONDON, E.3 
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New roof for an old church 

The 15th-century church of Ringsfield, one of the few Suffolk 
churches with a thatched roof, is here seen being re-thatched 
for the first time in 70 years. 

JUMBO OBJECTED 


r/ie ChUdren’s Newspaper, July 25, 1953 

FOUND AFTER 500 
YEARS 

Miss Beryl Smalley, a Fellow 
and History Tutor of St. Hilda’s 
College, Oxford, has discovered 
the name of John Wyclif (usually 
spelled Wycliffe today) erased 
more than 500 years ago, on a 
manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library. 

From this she follow'ed a trail 
which has led to further manu¬ 
scripts at Magdelen College and 
another one at St, John’s, enabling 
her to prove that all formed part of 
a Commentary on the whole Bible 
which was not previously known to 
have been written by Wycliffe. 

Miss Smalley noticed the erasure 
when she was studying the manu¬ 
script for a book she is writing on 
medieval Biblical commentaries. 
Under an ultra-violet lamp the 
name Wyclif n'as clearly visible. 

Miss Smalley explained that the 
name must have been removed 
towards the end of the 14th cen¬ 
tury, after the Church had declared 
Wycliffe's writings heretical and 
ordered them to be destroyed. 


COPPER FROM THE 
SEA-BED 

More than 160 tons of pure 
copper, recovered from a ship sunk 
off the south coast of Ireland in 
the First World War, has been dis¬ 
charged at Cork by the salvage 
vessel Lifeline. 

Almost 2000 tons of copper, 
which is valued at about £190 a 
ton, is still in the sunken vessel, 
and the salvage ship is continuing 
its work of recovery. 


PLAYFUL SEALS 

Baby seals are again finding it 
much more fun to play on the 
beach at Hunstanton than to stay 
on thpir sandbanks in the Wash. ■ 

The trouble is that once they 
have been fed and made a fuss of 
they do not want to return to their 
parents. 

The beach inspector there re¬ 
cently packed one off home by 
boat. It was dropped a mile from 
the shore, but was back within an 
hour.* Altogether it had to be 
taken out five times before it 
finally kept away. 


THEIR SUDDEN 
WHEEZES 

The American woman who in¬ 
vented the windscreen wiper, Miss 
Mary Anderson, died not long 
ago in Tennessee. 

The idea came to her when rid¬ 
ing in a draughty tram on a cold 
day. The driver had his wind¬ 
screen open because it was 
obscured with snow. Her wind¬ 
screen wiper, hand operated, was 
patented 50 years ago. 

Another American who got an 
idea on the spur of the moment 
was the man who is said to have 
invented bedsprings—a blacksmith 
named James Liddy of Watertown. 

In 1853 he was riding over a 
rough road in a horse-drawn 
buggy, and as he bounced up and 
down on the seat cushion, which 
contained coil-springs, it occurred 
to him that a mattress borne on 
coil-springs would make a more 
comfortable bed than one sup¬ 
ported by ropes. He went home 
and made a bedspring. 

The centenary of his invention 
was commemorated this year in his 
native town. 


BILLY IS LEARNING 
ms LESSON 

Billy, a ten-month-old budgeri¬ 
gar, is the constant companion of 
Mrs. Targus, an invalid lady in 
Leeds. One day Billy flew out of 
the house, and although a letter 
was put in the local press, few 
people thought he would ever be 
seen again. 

Almost a week later, however, 
two boys saw a budgerigar being 
attacked by sparrows. After 
rescuing him and hearing him say 
“Pretty Billy Targus,” they remem¬ 
bered the letter they had seen in 
the newspaper. 

Now Billy is being taught to say 
his name a/nl address. 


THEY ALSO SERVE • . . 

Some of the boys at The Leys 
School, Cambridge, act as waiters 
owing to the difficulty of getting 
staff. As these duties carry with 
them an addition to their pocket 
money, there is no lack of 
volunteers. 


RAINBOW CORNER 

The C N recently referred to a 
piece of apparatus used in the 
leather industry which registers 
5000 different colours. 

We now learn from Mr. G. J. 
Chamberlin, managing director of 
the Tintometer company of Salis¬ 
bury, that this figure was an under¬ 
statement, and that the unique 
Lovibond Colour Scale made by 
his firm distinguishes more than 
three million shades. 

We gladly pass on this informa¬ 
tion from Mr. Chamberlin, who 
says that he has been a reader 
since No. 1 of the CN, and that 
his own children now read it. 


PROVING A THEORY 

An Italian expedition has gone 
to Africa to look for fresh 
evidence that Africa was once 
joined to Asia by a continent 
stretching across what is now the 
Indian Ocean. 

This expedition of four men, 
known as. the Italian Zoological 
Expedition, is to make a tour 
round the islands of Madagascar, 
the Comoros, the Seychelles, and 
the Laccadives, for they believe 
them to be the remains of this 
submerged southern continent. 

The party will make detailed ex¬ 
aminations of the fish in these 
waters, for^ clues may be gained 
from them. 


FISHERMEN’S TALES 

Inspecting his fishing nets, Mr. 
Frank Catchpole of Kessingland, 
on . the East Coast, found a tor¬ 
toise, apparently brought up from 
the sea. 

Another unusual catch was that 
of a swift by 12-year-old angler 
Brian Harrison. He was fishing 
at Lakenheath, Suffolk, when it 
flew into his line and became 
tangled up. It took Brian a 
quarter of an hour to release the 
bird, but it flew away none the 
worse for its experience. 


Nave You Ordered Your CN? 
Ask your newsagent to reserve a 
copy for you each weeky and so 
avoid disappointment. 


Twelve-year-old Jumbo, an 
Indian elephant at Paignton Zoo, 
took a violent objection to men 
digging a waterpipe trench in his 
compound. 

First he filled the trench, then 
he upset the concrete trough and 
thoroughly drenched the workmen 
with water. 

It took barbed wire to keep him 
at bay. 


DEGREES BY ^ 
TELEVISION 

Eight American universities are 
providing regular television courses 
in such subjects as science, philo¬ 
sophy, languages-, literature, his¬ 
tory, psychology, and musical 
appreciation. Students taking 
these courses at home can count 
them towards their degree. 

The courses are screened during 
the day by oftirnary* commercial 
stations, and examiners are sent by 
the universities concerned to the 
homes of students who, for various 
reasons, are unable to attend the 
colleges in person. 

A recent survey undertaken by 
the Western Reserve University, 
the pioneers of TV degrees, 
showed that upwards of 1000 
students were taking the various 
courses. Apart from these, how¬ 
ever, 10,000 people were buying 
the text books approved for the 
courses, and sometimes the 
audiences rose to 50,000. 


TROUBLES OF THE 
TALL 

A club for tall people—men 
over 6 feet and women over 

5 feet 8 inches—has been formed 
in Yorkshire to help to solve the 
problems of securing from shops 
large-size ready-made clothes, and 
larger boots and shoes. 

The club, which is known as the 
Topliners Club, already has 
members of 6 feet 5 inches and 

6 feet inches enrolled, and there 
are believed to be many more out¬ 
size candidates who will join. 



Glass ill a village street 

On warm, sunny days schoolchildren at Deerhiirst, Gloucester¬ 
shire, take lessons in the shade of trees lining the village 
street, as seen in this picture of an infants’ class. 
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Ride oh a rhino 

Perhaps not every boy M'ould welcome the chance of sitting 
on the back of a great rhinoceros, but David Kynaston of 
Beckenham, Kent, does so once a week ^vhen nine-year-old 
Mahan of Whipsnade Zoo has a wash-and-bru^h-up. 

THAT THE BLIND MAY SEE 

From a Special Correspondent 


The Children s Newsbafyer, July 25, 1953 

A NEW TOY 
BRUMAS 

C N Correspondent at London Zoo 


A special campaign against 
trachoma, a disease of the eyes 
which causes blindness in many hot 
countries, is now beginning in 
Morocco. The campaign is being 
carried out with the help of WHO 
and UNICEF. 

Marrakesh, the chief city in the 
south of Morocco, is the centre of 
the campaign, for it is in the 
country districts beyondr-the Atlas 
Mountains,' not far from the 
Sahara Desert, that trachoma is 
most prevalent, and in these remote 
districts there are few hospitals. 

If people, especially children, 
are taught simple methods of 
hygiene a good deal can be done 
to stop the spread of the disease; 
and to prepare for the big United 
Nations campaign the peasant 
people of south Morocco have 
been shown special films in the 
open air. 

THEIR FIRST FILM 

Many of the people have never 
seen a film, and the French 
doctor who is directing the cam¬ 
paign told me of extraordinary 
scenes when the mobile van 
arrived to give a film show. A 
moonless night had to be cliosen, 
but long before sunset hundreds of 
people, men and women and 
children, could be seen coming 
down the mountain slopes or 
across the plains. 

By the time the show was ready 
to begin about 10,000 people 
had assembled. But because a film 


Are we to have a choice of tele¬ 
vision programmes in the near 
future-, including programmes 
sponsored by advertisers? It 
seems unlikely from the report of 
the Postmaster-GeneraFs Tele¬ 
vision Advisory Committee, which 
draws attention to the shortage of 
suitable wavelength channels. 

Wavelength Band I is almost 
completely occupied by the present 
stations; Band II is too narrow and 
is used for experiments in sound 
radio, leaving Bands III, IV, and V 
for television. But' Band III, 
which , embraces VHF (very high 


is quite new to the audience the 
first film shown w'ould be some¬ 
thing quite simple and of familiar 
things, like their own camels and 
goats. 

Told to come again the next 
* night they needed no second 
bidding, and this time they saw a 
film showing them what can be 
done to prevent trachoma or to 
cure it. They were told, too, of the 
coming United Nations campaign. 

What might be called a clinic on 
wheels, together with doctor and 
nurses, will arrive, and every child, 
whether sick or well, must be 
brought, and all grown-ups with 
eye trouble. 

TENT HOSPITALS 

Although the majority of the 
doctors and nurses with these 
travelling clinics are French ^ or 
Moroccan, there are some from 
other countries, including an Eng¬ 
lish eye specialist. Most of the 
sick people can be treated with 
medicines, but the v/orst cases may 
need an operation. For such 
people, if there is no cottage 
hospital near enough, special tent 
hospitals will be set up. 

Next year the special United 
Nations’ campaign will be taken to 
all the schools of Morocco and 
every child will be. examined and, 
•when necessary, treated for 
trachoma. When the campaign is 
over it is hoped that the number 
of blind or partly blind will greatly 
decrease. 


frequeiicies), though it could con¬ 
tain all the T V stations necessary 
for alternative programmes, is 
largely filled with police and navi¬ 
gation signals and business 
messages. 

Could it be cleared? The Com¬ 
mittee advises this, but the Post¬ 
master-General says the change 
would fake some time. 

As for Bands IV and V, these are 
UHF (ultra high frequencies) 
which could find room for 
hundreds of TV transmitters, but 
experimental; knowledge of them 
is limited. 



By Ernest Thomson, our Radio and 
Television Correspondent 


Zoo night 

0N Thursday, July 30, Ludwig 
Koch, who has spent half a 
lifetime recording nature sounds, 
offers us A Night at the Zoo. 

This really means the BBC 
Recording Library, for the songs, 
squaw^ks, hoots, screeches, and 
roars of birds and animals have all 
been recorded there. 

As our Zoo Night is not being 
broadcast until 10.20-p.m., it will 
be repeated for young listeners on 
Sunday, August 16 at 2.20. 

Ear for eagle 

Simms, who succeeded 
Ludwig Koch as the BBC’s 
“ bird man,” is expected back soon 
from the Cairngorm Mountains of 
Scotland. Using tape recording 
; gear he has already captured the 
I call of the peregrine falcon. 

Before starting on his expedition 
, he told me that his ambition was 
to record the golden eagle, which 
is silent except when flying about 
1000 feet over the glen. Such a 
high-flier, said Simms, can be re¬ 
corded only with the aid of a para¬ 
bolic reflector, rather like a giant 
saucer with a microphone in it. 

Snowdon aids T V 

Bv mounting a tiny relay station 
on the summit of Snowdon, 
TV engineers have ensured that, 
for the first time, the National 
Eisteddfod will be televised. 

On August ‘Bank Holiday 
view'ers will sec and hear a concert 
by the National Youth Orchestra 
of Wales in the Eisteddfod Pavi¬ 
lion at Rhyl, followed next day by 
the Crowning the Bard ceremony, 
an interview with the Archdruid 
Cynan, and a children’s concert. ' 

The pictures will be beamed 
along the North Wales coast, 
picked up by directional aerial on 
Snowdon’s summit, and passed on 
to the distant but visible aerial 
mast of the Northern T V trans¬ 
mitter at Holme Moss. 

Close -lip 

'JHiie Snowdon success points to a 
time when we shall enjoy 
views from the mountain by T V. 

The B B C is now using a new 
camera lens of 80-inch focal 
length, doubling the magnification 
’ of a type which has been giving 
remarkable results this summer. 
The earlier 40-inch lens was said 
to “spot a fly on the nose of a man 
half-a-mile ■ away.” An 80-inch 
lens on Snowdon would range over 
at least half of Wales. 

No waiting 

The fastest-moving people in 
London on Saturday evening 
will be Miss Valentine Brittain and 
her assistants in the BBC Gramo¬ 
phone Library. They will be 
answering requests from the queue 
at the Royal Albert Hall for the 
opening night of the “Proms.” 

Announcer Franklyn Engelmann 
will ask waiting enthusiasts to 
choose items for their ideal Prom 
concert. Selections will be tele¬ 
phoned to Broadcasting House and 
the records broadcast in the Light 
Programme within a few minutes. 


MAKING 
FOR 

By Craven Hill, 

unusual job for the Zoo’s 
Works Department is to make 
a large wooden ball. It is to be 
a plaything for Brumas, the 3i- 
ycar-ofd home-bred polar bear. 

The ball must be light enough 
for the young bear to knock about, 
but not so small that it could be 
taken in the mouth, where it might 
get jammed behind the teeth. It 
is being fashioned of teak, one of 
the stoutest and most durable 
woods. . 

“A ball has always been 
Brumas’ favourite toy—she knocks 
it about endlessly over the rocks,” 
one official • told me. “ Unfortun¬ 
ately, her present one has had such 
rough treatment that it is likely to 
fall in half!” 

Qne of the proudest men in the 
Zoo today is Headkeeper 
Hubert Jones of the waterfowl 
section, who has been awarded the 
Society’s bronze medal. 

This distinction, given only on 
very rare occasions to members of. 
the menagerie staff, is being 
awarded to Mr. Jones for his out¬ 
standing success in rearing Prince, 
the nine-months-old King Penguin, 
the first of his kind ever reared at 
Regent’s Park. 

Prince recently completed his 
first moult, and though his adult 
plumage is not yet quite as colour¬ 
ful as that of his mature com¬ 
panions, it certainly looks smart 
enough. 

The completion of the moult 
has brought about an astonishing 
change in the young penguin’s 
habits. Previously he would never 
go near the water, and to keep him 
clean Mr. Jones had periodically 
to hose him down. Since he 
acquired his new plumage, how¬ 
ever, Prince has taken to the water 
with such enthusiasm that he now 
spends more time in it than out 
of it. ' 

Jt has been estimated that Prince 
now.weighs about 30 lbs. But ' 
over at the Bird House there is 
another new bird arrival whose 


Most of the components of 
the projected Atlantic airliner 
(although it is closely related to 
the Vulcan medium bomber) are 
of entirely new design. The delta¬ 
shaped wing will be larger than 
that of the Vulcan, and the long, 
thin fuselage will be similar in out¬ 
line ■ to that of the Bristol 
Britannia. 

This remarkable airliner will 
cruise at a speed in excess of 600 
m.p.h. at 40,000 feet, and will fly 


weight is only about a quarter of 
an ounce! This is a Black-tailed 
Sapphire humming-bird which has 
arrived for the humming-bird ex¬ 
hibition from an unexpected 
quarter. 

Normally, these tiny avians 
from Brazilian jungles are sent 
over by air in batches. The new¬ 
comer came alone, and in very 
unconventional fashion. 

It was acquired at Recife, Brazil, 
by a KLM Airline pilot. Who 
intended it to be a gift for his wifct 
He brought the . bird home with 
him, housing it in a small wicker 
basket \vhich he kept beneath his 
knees throughout the flight. 

On reaching England, he took 
the bird to his home at Thorpe 
Bay, but found difficulty in pro¬ 
viding it with a flight aviary large 
enough for its needs; and, of 
course, there was the food problem 
also. 

Just then, he heard of the Zoo’s 
coflection of humming-birds—a 
special Coronation year attraction. 
Deciding that it would be happier 
among its fellows in the 50-foot- 
long flight aviary at Regent’s Park, 
he presented it to the Society, who 
were glad enough to accept it, for 
it is the only representative of its 
variety among the 30-odd speci¬ 
mens in the aviary. 

0THER interesting new arrivals are 
four of the youngest hedge¬ 
hogs ever seen in the Zoo. 

Only a few days old, with pale- 
coloured soft spines, the family 
was found by Dr. Thrower, of 
Theydon Bois, near Epping. 
Watch was kept, but as there was 
no sign of the mother hedgehog^ 
Dr. Thrower decided that prompt 
action was needed if this very 
immature family were to be savedl 

So, putting the babies into a 
cloth-lined box, he sent them t6 
Regent’s Park. They have beep 
put in the Children’s Zoo, where 
the hostesses are feeding them on 
warm milk given with a miniature 
feeding-bottle. 


nonstop between London and New 
York in 6 to H hours westbound 
and 5 to 54 hours eastbound—de¬ 
pending upon the strength of the 
winds encountered. 

The engines of the Avro Atlantic 
will be four Bristol. Olympus 
turbojets, each developing 10,000 
lbs. thrust. 

All the fuel will be carried in 
the thick delta-wing, and baggage 
and freight will be carried in two 
underfloor compartments. Span: 
121 feet; length; 145 feet. 


NOT MUCH ROOM FOR TV 
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Fully equipped with tuo parachutes, protective clothing, and face-guards, a crew scrambles into an aircraft 



Parachute training in a At a height of 2000 feet a Smclke Jumper leaves the aircraft uhich 

hangar at headquarters has flown him to the scene of a fire 


CANADA’S FLYING 
FIRE-FIGHTERS 


'^His is the time of year w'hen 
North America’s forest fire- 
watchers, often patrolling in heli¬ 
copters, are anxiously looking out 
for something they hope they will 
not see—a cloud of smoke. 

Forest fires in the U.S.A. and 
Canada are often on a vast scale. 
The smoke from several of them 
at once has sometimes combined 
to darken the sky over more than 
half the entire United States, and 
cities have seen smoke rolling over 
them from fires far away in 
Canada. 

It is estimated that they cost the 
United States 1000 million dollars 
a year. Last summer a million 
acres of wOodland were burnt out 
in less'than a month in the eastern 
states. 



About to land in densely- 
wooded country 


The fire-fighters use planes to 
reach the scene, and keep in touch 
with headquarters by radio. They 
have certainly reduced the menace 
since 18th-century days, when 
forest fires devastated millions of 
tree-clad acres and killed many 
people. 

In the Canadian prairie province 
of Saskatchewan, a team of fire¬ 
fighters has been trained in para¬ 
chute-jumping to enable them to 
tackle forest fires in remote areas. 

This airborne fire-fighting crew 
has become an important part of 
the province’s expanding fire- 
control organisation. The value of 
the Smoke Jumpers, as they are 
known in the province, lies in their 
ability to fly to forest fires before 
the flames get out of control. 

The Smoke Jumpers usually go 
into action against fires in areas 
which are not easily accessible to 
fire-fighters on the ground. They 
try to extinguish small fires and 
to keep more serious ones under 
control until larger crews can 
reach the scene overland. 

'J'liE Smoke Jumper team consists 
of a Jump Master, two Crew 
Leaders, and two crews of four 
men each. They are given three 
weeks’ intensive training every 
Spring and receive instruction in 
all aspects ■ of forest fire-fighting. 
They learn the proper care and use 
of equipment, and how to take 
care of themselves in bush country. 

An aircraft fitted with pontoons 
carries the fire-fighters to the scene 
of action. The men, w'ho jump 
from a height of about 2000 feet, 
carry two parachutes and wear 
heavy snag-proof reinforced cloth¬ 
ing, helmets, and face-protectors. 

Their field’ equipment includes 
axes, shovels, tents, fire-fighting 
equipment, two-way radios, and 
ration boxes. These are dropped 
from about 150 feet without 
parachutes. 

The most rigorous part of the 
men’s work usually comes when 
they have extinguished a fire. 
Carrying 100-lb. packs on their 
backs, they may have to trek many 
miles over rough country to the 
nearest lake to be picked up by 
their aircraft, for in northern 
Saskatchewan the lakes and rivers 
often serve as landing-strips. 



Fire-lighters keeping fit for their arduous job Flames nearing a small Canadian settlement—the kind of fire the Smoke Jumpers are trained to fight 
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ADVENTURE 
FOR YOUTH 

JJuNDREDS of young British 
students are now looking 
forward to spending a year 
and more in the United States 
under the Fulbright plan. A 
similar flow will soon move 
towards Britain from America 
under the same imaginative 
scheme. 

The money for the Fulbright 
plan comes from the sale of 
surplus United States war 
supplies. Senator Fulbright 
urged that some of the pro¬ 
ceeds be used for the service of 
youth. He argued that if 
young people were given facili¬ 
ties for travel and study in 
other lands all the world 
would benefit. , 

This was a magnificent con¬ 
ception which will reap rich 
dividends in the future. It is 
the best kind of peaceful 
adventure. 

To complete this noble 
vision the Commonwealth 
Youth Council is asking that a 
similar scheme be arranged 
between Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries. “Only the money is 
lacking,” said one speaker at 
its conference in London. 

Here surely is a piece of 
pioneering worth tackling for 
the well-being and future of 
the Commonwealth. Let 
youth travel and mingle in 
countries far beyond the shores 
of their own land, let them see 
for themselves how other 
peoples live and work. Only 
good can result. 


Healthy mind in 
healthy body 

"Physical education, once a 
Cinderella in the school 
curriculum under the rather 
despised nickname of “Physical 
Jerks,” has for some time been 
recognised as having an essen¬ 
tial place in the training of 
youth. 

Speaking at a recent confer¬ 
ence on this subject, Mr. Howard 
C. Cooksey, Principal of a 
teachers’ training college at 
Chelsea, said that the spirit, 
mind, and body of a child grow 
together, interacting upon each 
other: they cannot in life be 
treated separately. 

“He who was once called the 
physical training instructor,” 
said Mr. Cooksey, “must be no 
less qualified than any other 
teacher. These men and women 
have a vital contribution to 
make in every school.” 

An American speaker at the 
conference pointed out that the 
physical educator can add to the 
character of the individual; con¬ 
tributing to it a sense of con¬ 
fidence and self-reliance. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


Some holiday hotels offer joint 
hospitality to guests and their 
dogs.’ The dog gets the bone. 

A boat is bein^ used as a school. 
A sort of scholarship? 

Armchair critics arc the hardest 
to please. Perhaps they would 
prefer a settee. 

Some scli(>oIhoys are fauf^ht bow 
to make out an electricity bill. 
They ought to be taught bow to 
reduce it. 

BILLY BEETLE 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If half an 
houe is a 
ihncpicce 


Some housewives fill up odd 
moments darning socks. Always 
have one on hand. 

Sea water coarsens the hair. The 
wrong sort of waves for it. 



THIS .CASTLE 
HAS A SECHET 
PASSAGE that 
HAS NEVER 
BEEH FOUND 




NOT IN VAIN 

T3ri\’ate Gabremicail Tumebo 
^ of the Ethiopian Army lost 
a leg on active service last year 
while serving with the United 
Nations Forces in Korea. 

When he arrived back in his 
native country it looked' as 
though he would have to pass 
through life on crutches. 

Thanks to the good offices of 
various international welfare 
organisations, however, he v^as 
taken to the United States to 
have an artificial leg fitted and 
to be instructed in its use. 

Today Tumebo is back in 
Ethiopia and about to resume 
the peaceful life for which he 
fought for others to enjoy. 

, Many believe that peace will 
soon come to Korea. When it 
does, the sacrifices of men like 
Tumebo will not have been in 
vain. 


Village signs—7 


Making visitors 
welcome 

'Qritain's dollar earnings from 
United States tourists here 
increased by 20 per cent during 
the ycaT ending ' March 1953, 
while our exports of goods to 
America increased by only five 
per cent. 

The tourist industry is our 
greatest single earner of dollars, 
and the sum brought us by all 
our overseas visitors in this 
Coronation Year is expected to 
be over £125 million. • - 
In spite of this success, the 
British Travel and Holidays 
Association considers that only 
the fringe of what is possible has 
been reached, and calls on all 
concerned for greater efforts to 
please and attract yet more 
holiday-makers from other 
lands. 



Pooling resources 
at Poole 

CcHOOLGiRLS at Poole in 
Dorsetshire have achieved 
some remarkable team work for 
the Savings Movement. 

They run their own paper. 
The Savings Post, in which they 
record their thrifty activities, 
and give news of Old Girls who 
have found their savings useful 
in their careers, or on setting up 
home. 

The girls belong to the Kemp 
Welch Secondary Modern 
School, 490 and more of whose 
560 pupils are regular savers. 
They also maintain an “Odd 
Copper Club ” for those who 
can only bring occasional 
pennies. Since 1940 the School 
has saved over £25,000. 


Cricketers’ dinner 

^HEN the Australian cricket 
team had dinner at a 
provincial hotel the menu read: 

WATSON THE MENU? 

Hors d’Over 
Fine Leg chicken soup 
Toad in the Hole 
Hammond eggs 


Trent Bridge salmon 
Lambert chops with Bailey sauce 
Roast leg of Hutton with 
Yorkshire relish 


The village sign at Litcham, 
Norfolk, was erected to com¬ 
memorate the Coronation of 
George VI in 1937. U also serves 
as a notice board, thus preserving 
the link witli the town crier in the 
model of the village at the top of 
the sign. 


Think on These Things 

CcHooLs always delight in 
^ praising former scholars 
whose achievements shed lustre 
on their Alma Mater. 

Charterhouse School honours 
famous scholars by singing a 
song praising their achievements, 
and in one verse are the words 

Wesley, John Wesley, was one 
of our company, 

Prophet untiring and fearless of 
tongue. 

Down the long years he went, 
spending yet never spent, 
Serving Jus God with a heart 
' ever young. 

John Wesley changed the his¬ 
tory of England by his deter¬ 
mination to tell people of God’s 
love. That resolve he learned at 
school. Early every morning he 
ran three times round the school 
green, a distance of a mile, 
because he hud resolved to keep 
tit in mind and body. 

He became a leader of men, 
but he first masteied himself, 
and in all kinds of weather kept 
a self-made promise to run 
round the school green three 
times each morning. He learned 
at school the way to being a 
man. F. P. 


Potato Ovals 
Plums Warner 
Hotel Speciality—Duck with 
Brown Graveney 

Note: If there are any other 
dishes you require please Statham 

“And so to Bedser ” 


Thirty Years Ago 

'T'he Australian Parliament has 
^ voted that its next meeting 
shall be held in the new capital, 
Canberra. 

For a long lime this step has 
been under discussion and in 
preparation. A certain amount 
of rivalry has existed between 
Melbourne and Sydney, the two 
chief cities of the Common¬ 
wealth, and a somewhat more 
central position than either has 
been selected by the appropria¬ 
tion of an area of 940 square 
miles, called the Federal Capital 
Teiritory, in New South Wales. 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
July 28, 1923 


Tha Children's Newspaf^er, July 25, 1953 

THEY SAY . . . 

A TRUE sense of proportion not 
^ only keeps man’s concerns 
with others in the right size and 
shape, but goes a long way to 
removing misunderstanding and 
quarrels. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 

^HE way to achieve peace is 
merely that people, organ¬ 
isations, and nations through 
Governments should be willing 
to behave themselves as well as 
they do as private citizens within 
their own country. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, M.P, 

"T^here is, both in Britain and 
^ the United States, a great 
lack of knowledge of the life of 
the ordinary people in the other 
country, and there is a great 
thirst for information. 

Lord Rochdale 

T WANT to see part of the land 
kept in its natural state for 
children to play their cowboy 
games without being hounded 
out for spoiling the grass. Free' 
dom is their heritage. 

Councillor Mrs. A. L. Hamilton 
of Nottingham 

'Xhe chances of a G.I. return- 
^ ing home single from Eng¬ 
land are extremely small. Here 
is a wonderful chance of sending 
back each year many goodwill 
ambassadors on our behalf. 

Lord Montagu of Beaulieu 

IVTANy modern methods of 
teaching are extremely 
good, but I don’t want to see 
these methods replace teaching 
from books. 

Miss Florence Horsbnigh, 
Minister of Education 

Out and About 

TYo not believe the silly stories 
^ that an earwig will bite or 
do damage by creeping into your 
ear, though it often gets indoors, 
and may be over-abundant in 
the garden. It is useful, for it 
feeds on pests like, greenfly, 
moth-eggs, and grubs. It does, 
however, also like some flower 
petals. 

Without looking closely you 
may not notice that the earwig 
has two pairs of wings tightly 
folded in horny sheaths under 
the body. It is a question when 
the insect flies, and uncertain 
if the big forceps or nippers at 
the rear end are for any other 
purpose than packing its wings 
up, but it might seize a smaller 
insect with them. It is worth 
while to w^atch for evidence. 

C. D. D. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As J. A. Fronde wrote: Ex¬ 
perience teaches slowly, and at 
the cost of mistakes. 



OUR HOMELAND 


The War Memorial and St. 
Peter’s Church, Harrogate 
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LEARNING TO BE A 
FARMER 

Continuing the story of the progress of young Ian Farley, 
who has won a scholarship to an agricultural college, 

7. Holiday back on the farm 


Jan Farley spent the four weeks’ 
holiday he had from the Agri¬ 
cultural College on Mr. Waring’s 
farm, where he had at one time 
been a pupil. 

It was not a holiday in the true 
sense of the word, for he was 
working like one of the ordinary 
farm men and, for the first time, 
getting paid for it! 

For the first day or two the farm 
men took great delight in joking 
with Ian about what he had 
learned at College, and, as all farm 
workers will, making fun of what 
they called “book learning” as 
applied to farming. 

“You can’t learn to farm out of 
a book, young Ian,” said old Bob 
the cowman. “You’ve got to learn 
by experience.” 

“That may have been true at 
one time,” answered Ian, “and I 
agree that you must have wide 
practical experience to be able to 
farm properly; but all practical ex' 
perience is obviously much better 
for some scientific knowledge to 
back it up.” 

“Bah! Scientific knowledge, my 
foot!” said old Bob. 

DROP IN HRLK 

“I’ll tell you what, then,” said 
Ian excitedly. “You know there’s 
a lot of mastitis in the herd just 
now, and you were worried about 
the drop in milk yield due to it? 
Well now, how about letting me 
put into practice something I’ve 
been taught about the disease at 
the College? Then we’ll see 
whether my scientific knowledge 
will do what all your years of ex¬ 
perience has failed to do.” 

“All right, Ian,” said Bob. 
“But I’ve been dosing the cows 
against it for months with peni¬ 
cillin, and I just .seem to be getting 
it under control when up it comes 
again, sometimes in tw^o or three 
cows at once. So I don’t see what 
else you can do.” 

Tan asked Mr. Waring for per¬ 
mission to carry out his plan that 
same evening. 

“By all means, Ian,” said the 
farmer, “and I don’t care how 


! much it costs, either. I reckon the 
; disease is costing me all of £10 a 
month in lost milk.” 

“All Til want is some disin¬ 
fectant,” said Ian, ""and, of 
- course, some co-operation from 
Bob!” 

The next day the campaign was 
started. First of all Ian explained 
to Bob all he knew about the 
disease. 

“It’s like this, Bob,” he said. 
“The germ which causes mastitis 
lives on damaged tissues inside the 
cow’s udder, so the obvious thing 
is to prevent the udder from being 
damaged. This damage is usually 
caused by leaving the milking- 
machine on too long. So in future, 
as soon as the milk stops flowing, 
off comes the machine. 

PENICILLIN CURE 

“So much for prevention. Now, 
four cows have got the disease at 
the moment, so we’ll treat them 
with penicillin. That will cure 
them in time, but unfil they’re 
cured wc’JI milk them last of all to 
prevent the germs being carried 
on to the healthy cows by the 
machines. 

“As an extra precautionwc’il dip 
the milking-machines in disinfec¬ 
tant after each cow has been 
milked.” 

Bob fell in readily with Tan’s 
' plan, and no one was more pleased 
than he and the rest of the farm 
men when, after one week, the 
four affected cows were cured, and 
after three weeks there had been 
no further outbreaks. 

Mr. Waring in particular was 
pleased. As Ian was leaving to go 
back to College, he said: 

“It looks as though we'll have to 
take back all the jokes we made 
about you coming and teaching us 
how to farm, Ian, because there's 
no doubt that that's just what you 
have done!” 

“Just doing that doesn’t make 
me a farmer,” replied Ian,' “and 
you know it. Tm afraid I shall be 
coming to you for help and advice 
much more often than you’ll ever 
come to me.” 


Funiiiure from 
the rubbish heap 

Most people discard broken 
cups and saucers, but in the home 
of Mrs. Constance Walter, of 
Johannesburg, smashed crockery 
has been made into a wonderful 
'sideboard, a flower wise, tables, 
brackets, and picture frames. 

This beautiful furniture grew 
from a hobby of Mrs. Walters 
father-in-law. He used to spend 
his leisure time searching among, 
the municipal rubbish dumps for 
gaily-coloured bits of broken’ 
crockery and porcelain. These he 
. washed thoroughly and triiumed 
into desirable shapes with a set of 
bootmaker’s tongs. 

On a frame of three-ply wood he 
spread a layer of putty, sand, and 
cement, and then pressed into the 
mixture the various patterned bits 
of crockery. He allowed the 
cement to set hard, rubbed down 
the surface with emery paper, and 
then etched the joins with fine 
sculptor’s paint. 



A sideboard ornamented uitli 
broken china 


EUROPE’S OLDEST 
SILVER«’MINE 

Europe’s oldest silver mine may 
have to close. Started in the year 
1623, the mine at Kongsberg, 
Norway, has yielded nearly three 
million pounds of silver. 

At one time 4000 men were em¬ 
ployed, but latterly, as the supply 
of silver is running out, only 160 
have worked there. 



Gulf of Mexico Never Dry 


The research ship Verna, with 
12 Columbia. University scientists 
aboard, is seen in the picture above 
as she returned to New York after 
spending two months in the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

One of the expedition’s tasks 
was to discover whether the Gulf 
has always been a body of water. 


or whether it is sunken land that 
was once part of the North 
American continent. 

The answer, it seems, is that the 
Gulf has always been salt water. 

This conclusion was drawn from 
studies of the type, depth, thick¬ 
ness, and general contours of rock 
and sediment on the Gulf's bed. 


ROYAL RIVER PAGEANT 


The Thames (or London River, as 
seamen call it the world over), has 
its own Coronation celebration this 
Wednesday, with the Queen and 
the Duke of Edinburgh reviewing 
a Royal River Pageant of 200 
vessels and 5000 people, which will 
pass them at Royal Festival Pier, 
South Bank, at 11.30 a.m. 

The head of the procession will 
leave Greenwich at 10 a.m., and 
will take about an hour to pass 
any point. 

The Royal River Pageant will 
consist of' seven sections, headed 
by the Lord Mayor's procession, 
with trumpeters, Sheriffs, the City 
Corporation, mayors of riverside 
boroughs, and members of the 
City Guilds. Then will come the 
turn of the Navy, Army, Air 
Force, and Civil Defence. 

The historic tableaus on towed 
barges illustrate 12 episodes 
selected from the Thames's rich 
history. Examples are King Olaf 
attacking the Danes in London in 
1013, Anne Boleyn escorted from 
Greenwich to the Tower (where 
she was later executed) for her 


Coronation in 1534, and Handel 
writing .his Water Music for 
George the First. 

One section is devoted to Youth 
and the Merchant Navy, and ships’ 
lifeboats under their own power 
will be provided by Sea Cadets, 
Sea Scouts, and Nautical Training 
Establishments, as well as by many 
shipping companies. 

Another section shows decorated 
craft with tableaus representing 
Dominion countries trading with 
London, and some of the in¬ 
dustries connected with the port—• 
timber, coal, tea, grain, and oil. 
The River Services are sending 
tugs, canal boats, and barges gaily 
decorated overall; and private 
craft, bringing up the rear, will 
include some of the little boats 
which went to Dunkirk. 

The Lord Mayor of London, 
Sir Rupert de la Bere, was chiefly 
responsible for the idea of a Coro¬ 
nation pageant in recognition of 
the Thames's importance to the 
nation. Sir Alan Herbert pro¬ 
vided the original theme of the 
pageant. 


Empire Mosaic—~38 xCT* hy Ridgway 
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COINS SHAKESPEARE MAY HAVE HANDLED 


CORONAIION 

PROMS 

Young “Promenthusiasts are 
eagerly studying the programme 
for the 59th season of Henry 
Wood Promenade Concerts at 
Lc<idon’s Royal Albert Hall which 
■opens on July 25 and lasts for 
eight weeks. 

A feast of good music is spread 
before them. The orchestras are 
to be the BBC Symphony, the 
London-Philharmonic, the London 
Symphony, the R^'^'al Phil- 
Tiarmonic; and the conductors, Sir 
Malcolm Sargent, Sir Adrian 
Boult, and Basil Cameron. In 
Guest Week, August 24 to 29, the 
Halle Orchestra is to perform 
tinder Sir John Barbirolli. 

Appropriately, in this Coro¬ 
nation Year, nearly a quarter of 
the works arc by British com¬ 
posers, some of them new compo¬ 
sitions. But the well-loved classics 
will, of course, be there in plenty: 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Sibelius, Schubert, 
Tchaikovsky, Wagner, Weber, and 
several others equally dear to the 
music-lover’s ear. 

This unique, series of 49 con¬ 
certs at ' moderate prices—the 
Promenade is only 2s. 6d,, or 50s. 
for a season ticket—should attract 
still more recruits to the faithful 
army of Prom lovers. 


BUILDING HIS OWN 
BOAT 

In the back garden of his house 
at Kirkstall, Leeds,' 23-year-old 
Michael Turnbull has built a 15- 
foot cabin .cruiser, which he has 
‘ launched on the Leeds and Liver¬ 
pool Canal: 

Michael took 18 months to build 
the six-seater boat, w'hich has a 
10 h.p. engine and is capable of a 
speed of 20 m.p.h. He is plan¬ 
ning to cruise on the Ouse and the 
Trent before the end of the year, 
and next year he hopes to sail 
along the East Coast. In good 
weather he might even cross the 
Channel. 

Michael now has plans for 
building a sea-going cruiser in 
which he can travel abroad. 


Thousands of people have found 
place among their treasures for a 
set of coins of our new Queen’s 
reign. Wise ones • have gone 
further, and set beside them one or 
two coins of Elizabeth I. Together 
they serve as a reminder that it is 
“up to us” to make the Second 
Elizabethan age as glorious in 
adventure and as splendid in 
achievement as the first. - 

The silver coins of Elizabeth I 
are fascinating things. Only a few 
thousand recognisable ones exist, 
half of them in museums and 
private collections, and there is an 
interesting reason for this. 

Henry Vlll, Queen Elizabeth’s 
father, debased the Coinage. He 
mixed with the silver as much as 
two-thirds copper, so as to make 
cheap coins to pay the expenses of 
government. It gave his face, on 
his coins, a reddish appearance and 
earned him the nickname of “Old 
Copper-Nose.'” 

, One of Elizabeth’s first acts on ^ 
ascending the Throne was to issue 
new money of the purest silver 
ever used for English coins. This 
good money stayed in use longer 
than any on record—as late as the 
reign of William , III—and then 
was “called in ” and melted down. 

That is why there are so few 
about—just those which had been 


buried, or stowed in forgotten 
corners of Elizabethan houses and 
only discovered centuries later. 
Yet how romantic they are, those 
that remain, coins that may once 
have been in the hands of .Shake^ 
speare or Drake. 

Nearly all of them were minted 
by hand. Striking one letter at a 
time, the Mint mechanics often 
could not get in all the inscription 
POSVI DEVM ADIVTOREM 
MEVM (I have put my trust in 
God); so they often left out one or 
two Ms. 

ORIGIN OF MILLING 

Only when it was mechanised by 
the introduction of a horse-mill or 
water-mill did the Mint at the 
Tower of London produce perfect 
coins. (That is what “milling ” 
meant originally; it had nothing to 
do with the barred edge, which 
came many years later). But the 
officials of the day frowned on the 
new-fangled idea and managed to 
pigeonhole it after only four 
issues. 

The Elizabethan coins now to be 
had are shillings, the price, in those 
days, of a sheep; sixpences; groats 
(4d.), the day’s pay of Drake’s sea¬ 
men; threepences, the daily wage 
fixed by law wr a labourer in 
winter time; half-groats (2d.); 
threehalfpences (very, rare); and 


pennies and three-farthing pieces 
(also scarce). The smaller coins 
bore a lovely Latin compliment to 
the Queen—ROSA SINE SPINA, 
the rose without a thorn. 

Most romantic of all arc the six¬ 
pences, for it was the custorh 
among Elizabethan lovers to bend 
a sixpence and give it to their 
sweethearts as a keepsake. That 
explains the old nursery rhyme: 

/ found a crooked sixpence 
Beside a crooked stile . . . 

Each one of Elizabeth’s coins 
bears a mint-mark, showing in 
what year it was struck. All sorts 
of picturesque emblems were 
chosen: the fleur de lys of France, 
the errhine’s tail, the martlet 
(mythical bird which was supposed 
to have no feet), and the portcullis. 

But one of the most interesting 
of all is the scallop shell, which 
pilgrims who had been to the 
shrine of St. James at ComiDOStella 
in Spain brought back home as a 
souvenir. 

If they were poor they displayed 
it when they sat on the roadside 
begging alms; and that is why, to 
this day, small boys often rig up 
little heaps of shells and stones and 
greenstuff about St. James’s Day 
(July 25) and beg passers-by to 
“please remember the grotto.” 


T/ie Children's Newsfoeb^r. July 25, 1953 

I PIOM NDRSE or 
MOROCCO 

A CN correspondent recently 
met the first Moroccan peasant 
girl ever to become a nurse—17- 
year-old Fatima Driss, whose 
home is in a village some 20 miles 
from the ancient city of Fez. 

In Morocco girls still live ii^ 
seclusion, and may only venturi 
into the streets if ,they arc heavily 
veiled. It is almost unknown for 
any of them to train as nurses, and 
for a peasant girl to do so was 
unheard of. 

Fatima had seen enough of the 
widespread suffering caused by 
disease in her country to realise the 
dire need of native doctors and 
nurses, and in spite of the preju¬ 
dice against her, she resolved to 
become a nurse. 

At her village school she 
obtained her leaving certificate, not 
long ago, and applied for training 
at the hospital in Fez. Her cour¬ 
age must have taken her elders’ 
breath away, but to her delight she 
has been accepted. 

The C N correspondent met her 
at her former school, where she 
had gone to report her success to 
the headmistress. “She is a real 
pioneer for her country,” said the 
teacher, “and we are all very 
’ proud of her.” 


HARVARD HOUSE IN 
DANGER 

Harvard House at Stratford-on- 
Avon is being ravaged by the 
death-watch beetle, and the fabric 
of the building has been seriously 
weakened. 

It is a 16th-century house built 
by Thomas Rogers, an alderman 
of Stratford. His daughter 
Katherine married Robert Harvard 
of London, and they were the 
parents of John Harvard, founder 
of the famous American Univer¬ 
sity. 

Reconstruction has already 
begun, but it is estimated^ that to 
make full restoration possibly 
£25,000 is needed, much of which 
must come from gifts, for endow¬ 
ments and admission fees to the 
house are not sufficient. 


THE LOST WORLD—Picture-story of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 



Lord John, hearing his friend’s cry, dashed to 
the scene and fired. lie missed, Init the ape- 
man dropped Malone and vanished. Malone 
was not injured, hut the party decided to leave 
this dangerous spot. The Indians acted as 
guides, while Challenger speculated on their 
presence on the plateau. He said their 
ancestors must have come from the outside 
-world aiid had been unable to return. 


At the lake they met a crowd of Indians who 
had come in canoes, presumably to try to 
rescue their comrades from the ape-men. An 
Indian addressed them, evidently explaining how 
these white strangers had saved him. The 
Chief then asked the white men a question, 
pointing to the woods. He wanted their help 
in an attack on the ape-men. The four dis¬ 
cussed it and then nodded agreement. 


It was too late to attack that day, andjthc 
Indians settled down on the lake-shore. In 
astonishment the white men saw^ some of them 
driving an iguanadoh—they kept these, dull, 
doc'ile creatures like cattle! That explained 
the queerAnarks on the iguanadons’ shoulders— 
marks of oVvnership ! The Indians killed the 
giant reptile and cut out slabs of meat to roast 
for supper on their camp fires. 


’s famous thriller (7) 



It was a strange little army that fell asleep that 
night beside the lake ; 20th-century Europeans 
with rifles, and a lost tribe of Indians armed 
with spears, stone axes, and bows and arrows— 
all waiting for the dawm, when they would start 
a life-and-death struggle with beings that were 
half, men, half ape! In the lake, serpentine 
heads occasionally projected, while crawling 
forms dotted the sandbanks 


How will the queer battle between the “Allies” and the ape-men turn out? 


See next week’s instalment 
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The Children’s Newspaper, July 25, IViJ 
^^^-^Contmuing^ 


TUESDAY ADVENTURE 


i 

Fred and I go to Norway with 
Uncle George, and go into some 
old mine workings (hat are being 
used secretly by an international 
gang called LEL. On our side are 
a scientist named Malcolm Mur¬ 
doch and a Norwegian boy, Hans, 
and his sister, Greta. I find that 
Uncle George and his friend Bengt 
Olsen are prisoners of the gang, 
and help to unfetter them. Then, 
while we are still in a dungeon, 
Fred is thrown in, bound hand 
and foot.. 

19. Two eggs! 

^HERE are times when I am de- 
^ lighted to see Fred’s face. 
This was not one of them. Uncle 
George felt the same. ‘‘What the 
blazes . . he spluttered. “What 
do you think you’re doing in here 
. . . and tied up' like that?” 

“I didn’t come of my own 
accord. I was pushed,” said poor 
Fred, as we bent down to undo 
him. “As for being tied up . . . 
why, it looks as if yoivvc been on 
a chain yourself. Uncle George.” 

Uncle George made a terrible 
noise in his throat, then grinned. 

“We ran into trouble down by 
the jetty,” Fred explained. “I 
thought at first we hadn’t a hope 
when they pulled me out of the 
monorail car. But they were so 
surprised to see me that they 
missed old Malcolm altogether 
when he made an almighty leap. 

“There was a chase, of course, 
but I didn’t see the end of it. One 
thing I did manage to see was 
Malcolm diving olf the far end of 
the jetty straight into the dark part 
of the harbour, the part that goes 
on and on . . . where the aircraft 
came from.” 

“And what about you, Fred?” 

“Well, they whisked me along 
here in a monorail car. Only one 
man spoke to me in English, 
and I think he was probably 
Maxim . . .” 

“Smooth grey hair, military 
moustache, and a monocle?” said 
Uncle George. 

“That’s him,”,cried Fred. “He 
promised he'd pulverise the v^hole 
lot of us.” 

Surprise 

Fred told us how he and Mal¬ 
colm Murdoch had gone back 
round the loop until they came to 
a -point in deeper water where a 
narrow ramp led off at a sharp 
angle. The movable light that 
Murdoch had produced showed a 
monorail line in the distance where 
the ramp came clear out of the 
water. There was only just room 
for them to get the car through. 

Malcolm Murdoch could tell at 
once that the narrow gallery had 
recently been worked over, but 
the two of them had been taken by 
surprise when they suddenly came 
out into the midst of a wide quarry 
blazing with light where several 
gangs of men were operating. 

The workers, some of whom 
were loading monorail trucks, took 
no particular notice of their 
arrival, assuming naturally enough > 
that they belonged to the outfit. 
Murdoch had kept his head and 
driven straight past without 


by John Pudney 

accelerating very ^much. The 
moment they were clear, how^ever, 
he had backed off the main track 
into a dark opening. 

Two loaded trains had passed, 
and Murdoch said that he did not 
believe they contained quassium- 
bearing I'ock. The methods they 
were using in the quarry were, in 
his view, hopeless. Pleased with 
this thought, he and Fred had de¬ 
cided to press on to meet us in the 
circus. But as soon as they joined 
the circuit, they saw that they had 
once again come under observa¬ 
tion, this lime from the central 
control. 

They rushed forward and took 
the first available exit, not know¬ 
ing that it was the very channel 
that had been used by the two 
trains. All too late they found out 
how rash they had been. 

“The time’s come to take 
action,” said Uncle George, 
“otherwise we shall simply be 
waiting here till they pulverise us. 
I don’t think there’s much hope 
now of anyone reaching the short¬ 
wave set on H.M.S. Dimity. 

“Our present weakness,” Uncle 
George continued in his deliberate 
way, “is that we’re too scattered. 
We’ve got to get the whole party 
together before we attempt to 
break out. We must start by con¬ 
tacting Hans and Greta.” 

The plan was to send me up into 
the tunnel first to act as a scout. 


! Il‘s straiisc Imt true... 





. . . that the Laughing Jackass 
I is not an animal, as its name 
, would suggest, but an Austra- 
I lian bird of the kingfisher ' 

• family. 

Brown and white in colour 
I and as large as a crow, it has 
t a variety of nicknames. Be- 
t cause of its wild, noisy 
j laughter just before sunrise 
, and at dusk each day, it is 

• known as the Settler’s or 
' Bushman’s Clock; Another 

quaint name, kookaburra, 

' almost describes the gurgling 
, noise it makes. 

Protected by law because of , 
' the valuable work it does in 
' killing vermin, reptiles, and 
I poisonous snakes, the kooka¬ 
burra is a general favourite 
, with everyone. 

A friendly bird, it is as wel¬ 
come a sight to Australians 
as the robin is to us in the 
’ British Isles. 


It was up to me to report on con¬ 
ditions in the circus, to get an idea 
of the extent to which the v/recked 
monorail car had blocked the 
tunnel and whether there was room 
for us to get past it—for our first 
task was to go back into the loop 
to find the others. 

After listening carefully at the 
trapdoor, we guessed that the crew 
had abandoned the wrecked car 
and probably returned to central 
control to report. Luckily for us, 
the trap opened inwards, for, when 
we opened it cautiously, we found 
that the remains of the rail and 
other wreckage ha(J been flung 
against it. I should have to clear 
these obstructions out of the way 
before, the others cduld get 
through. 

Discovery 

■ “I wonder if' you’d take this 
haversack, Fred?” I said, unsling¬ 
ing it. “I’ll be able to squeeze my 
way through much easier if I’m 
not wearing it.” ^ 

“Better let me take that,” said 
Uncle George. “But what’s this? 
Why, it’s my haversack!” 

“Oh, yes. Uncle George, I 
forgot to mention that. We picked 
it up in the speedboat and took 
it along with us. I’m afraid we’ve 
been living off your rations.” 

“To blazes with the rations!” 
spluttered Uncle George. “Did 
you unpack anything else?” 

“I don’t think we did.” 

“Then you’ve behaved with un¬ 
usual intelligence!” Uncle George 
delved into the haversack, flinging 
out rations arid clothes in all 
directions. 

“Carefully, Uncle George. 
There’s the Flashray camera in 
there.” 

“Nonsense, I never packed 
that.” 

“Oh, we just happened to have 
it with us,” Fred quavered a little 
uncertainly, “and stowed it in the 
top of the haversack for safe 
keeping.” 

To our relief, Uncle George w'as 
not interested, but merely handed 
it to Bengt. Then he snorted whth 
delight. “Here we are, safe and 
sound, just as I packed them. Two 
of my best eggs! Shine a light, 
one of you.” 

The beam of the torch shone 
dowm into the bottom of the haver¬ 
sack, revealing two square boxes—■ 
the boxes in w'hich we knew Uncle 
George kept his home-made 
grenades and borhbs. 

“ This is going to simplify 
matters no end. Up with you into 
the tunnel,” said Uncle George, 
taking hold of me, “and let’s have 
Fred up there too. Get the stuff 
cleared away from the trap, then 
one of you report on the wreck and 
the other have a look at the 
circus.” 

Fred and I squeezed through the 
trapdoor and cleared away the 
wreckage. Then I crawled along 
to the mouth of the tunnel. There 
was nobody in the central control, 
but there were several groups of 
men working round it. They 
seemed to be about to start the 
only remaining monorail car. 

Continued on page 10 



a fact that more cyclists than ever 

rideon D U M I. O P I 

EVER ! Your last renimder! 

Enter today—and HUiRY! 

First 18 prizewinners get | 




or, if preferred, 
any one 

of these other prizes 

W E have reserved a 36-seatcr 
B.O.A.C. Comet jetliner, the most 
up-to-date aeroplane in the world. She will 
take 18 first prizewinners for an hour’s 
scheduled flight over Europe. If you win this 
unforgettable prize you can take one cf your 
parents with yoii. Provided you live in the U.K. all 
expenses will be paid. Or, if preferred, you can have 
any one of these other marvellous prizes instead. 

Girls and boys ... all under 17 can enter. Two 
age groups: up to and including ii years, and 12 to 
16 inclusive. 

HERE’S ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 

Ask your mother to get an entry form from her 
grocers (or get one yourself). If necessary, write for 
a form to the address below, giving your grocer’s 
name and address. In it you’ll find “The First 
Message from Mars ”, an exciting specially written 
story. All you have to do is to select from a choice 
of words and add 10 of your own to complete 
the story. So simpl? J The entry form also tells you 
how many Symin^on’s Custard Powder packets 
you need for entry. Start collecting now ! Entries 
must be in by 15th August. 


★ 25 Bicycles 

★ 100 Wrist Watches 
50 Cowboy and 50 

Cowgirl Outfits 
•A’ 100 Dolls 

★ 100 Paint Boxes 
ic 100 Fountain Pens 
"A 500 Consolation 

Prizes of 10/. 




w. SYMINGTON 
& CO. LTD., 
MARKET 
HARBOROUGH, 

1 LEICS. 

@i:ST.\BLISHE» 1827 
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FREE 

NEW 
Br. EMPIRE 
illustrated Inc. 
4 Coronations 

A genuine offer. All Tree to 
collectors asking to see our 
famous ‘Quality’ Approvals 
(discount or non-discount). Send Sd. (abroad 6d.) for our postage and Coronation 
list. IF you wish you may Join “THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. You receive 
Badge, Membership Card listing fine Gifts and Approvals monthly. (Gifts include 
plated Tweezers, etc,), ALL CORONATION ISSUES STOCKED. Send postage for 
List. (Postal Section Est. 1898.) Our service covers the World. For a fair deal 
write to: WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 9), CANTERBURY, Kent. 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 73 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 73 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON 8c MARTIN 

(Dept. CK), South Hackney, Xiondon, £.9, England 
Established ISSO 



TROPICAL FLOWERS 
FOR YOUR THEMATIC 
‘ COLLECTION 

Yet another stupendous FREE GIFT of 
beautifully coloured pictorial stamps 
from RUANDA-URUNDI can be 
yours today! Just send 3d. postage and 
request our cheap discount Approvals 
and price list. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (C.N.) 
WEST KIRBY, WIRRAU. 



FREE 


QUEEN ASTRID 
MOURNINC STAMP 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. O ne of the most lovely ’ 
stamps ever to be issued. This beautiful black stamp, , 
with black borders, was issued by BELGIUM in 
1935 in mourning for Queen Astrid, killed in a 
tragic car accident. It Is an historic stamp to 
enhance the interest and value of your very own 
collection, just write for MOURNING STAMP ' 
FREE and ask to see a selection of Windsor 
Stamps on Approval. Enclose a 2^d. stamp for ' 
posting to you. 

WINDSOR STAMP Co. 

(DEPT. C.N.), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


ANIMAL 
STAMPS 
FREE 

Two fine pictor¬ 
ials, one Air and 
one Post, depict¬ 
ing HOliSE and 
FOAL and SHEEP and LAMB. 
These colourful stamps from 
HUNGARY will be sent absolutely 
FREE to all stamp collectors re¬ 
questing our Approvals and send¬ 
ing a 2id. stamp for postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C.N.), 
Newtqn, West Kirby, Cheshire 


200 STAMPS FREE 

to all applicants for pur discount 
Approvals, Write novs'. 

Return postage appreciated 

P. OWEN (CN102) 

“ Bayona,” Heysoms Avenue, 
GUEENBANK, .NORTHWiai, CHESHIRE 


STAMPS ON APPHuVAL 

We hare three ranges cf Approvals. 

1. BR. COBS, (many MINT inclucling 
new issues). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

S(nd io5* scloetions ot the countiies which 
interest YOXT- ODIVIDUAL attention. 
Please note. Offices closed for 2 weeks in 
August for annual holidays. 

BENNETT (C), 

44 Darrel Road, RET^^ORD, Notts, 



"EAST” Packet of 
ADEN, MOROCCO, 
CYPRUS, SOMALI, 
SEYCHELLES, etc., 
very colourful. 

Just request our Pictorial Discount 
Approvals and enclose ajd. postage. 
The mediuni collector should not miss 
our fine " M ’* series of colonial and 
foreign Approvals containing many 
bargains. 

GEORGE B. HARR10TT(p.t.s.31) 

17 Dipton Avenue, Newcastle-on-Tyhe, 4 


1 ,000 STAMPS 6/9 

ALL DIFFERE>'T. NO GREAT BRITAIN 
500. 3/-; 250, 1/6; 100. 9d. 
BRITISH COLS.; 100. 1/3; 200, 3/3; 300 
6/6. TRIANGULARS: 10, 1/6; 25. 4/6; 
50, 10/-. RAILWAY ENGINES: 15, 1/3; 
25. 2/3; 50, 5/6. FLAGS : 10, 1/3; 25. 2/9 
MARS: 10. 1/3; 25, 2/9. SHIPS: 10, 1/-; 
25. 2/3. AIRMAILS : 25, 1/6. POSTAGE 
2id, EXTRA. 

Approvals and Catalogue of stamp bargains 
on request. 

S. TATLOW & SONS, Eckington, Sheffield 


200 DIFFERENT 
STAMPS FREE 


Including Malta. 
Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and a 

__.host of other 
wonderful stamps to make YOU'R collec¬ 
tion the envy of your friends. Send today, 
enclosing Cd. for postage and request to 
see our World Famous Approvals. 
LINDSEY STAMPS (12), 

85 Legsby Avenue, Grimsby, Lincolnshire. 



25 AUSTRIA 

(.\0I S AS ILLUSTRATED BUI 23) 

INCREASE YOUR COLLECTlOl 
WITH THIS AVON PACKET 


To obtain these magnificent and beautifully 
coloured stamps for your album send 3 d. 
po.stage for a selection of our WORLD 
FAMOUS APFROYALS. 


AVON STA.IIPS ( ^^iSwESTOFT^’ 


SPORTS 

Fourth Test Match between 
England and Australia starts 
at Headingley, Leeds, on Thursday. 
This is undoubtedly an unlucky 
ground for English cricket, for we 
have yet to beat Australia there in 
a Test. Of the nine previous 
games at Headingley, four have 
been won by our visitors, and the 
others have been drawn. 

gATURDAY will be a red-letter 
day for Roly Jenkins, the 
Worcestershire spin bowler, who 
will be taking his benefit in the 
match with Leicestershire, at 
Worcester, where he was born 37 
years ago. He made his County 
cricket debut in 1938, and has 
played in nine Tests. One of 
cricket’s “comedians,” Jenkins 
enjoys every moment of every 
game. 



Wynne Mattinson, 20“yeai--old 
(Cambridge student, receives a 
lesson in handling a paddle during 
a course in canoeing at Bishara 
Abbey, on the Thames. 

Mrs. Valerie Winn (formerly 
Miss Valerie Ball) is the 
Women’s A.A.A. 440 yards cham¬ 
pion for the si.\th successive year. 
But even this wonderful perform¬ 
ance was somewhat overshadowed 
at the recent Championships by 
the one-mile victory of Enid Hard¬ 
ing, in a new. world record time of 
5 minutes 8.9 seconds. Miss Hard¬ 
ing was competing in her first im¬ 
portant mile race. 

Pashley, of Great Yar¬ 
mouth, 18-year-old schoolgirl 
sprinter, already winner of the 
Southern Counties 100 yards title, 
has taken the Women’s A.A.A. 
championship at the same distance 
in 11 seconds, to equal the British 
native record. 

possible future rival to Anne 
Pashley is 15-year-old Janet 
Pearce, of Holbeach, Lincolnshire, 
who is the A.A.A. junior 100 yards 
champion. She won the title with 
a time of 11.3 seconds. 

(Ranges, skiffs, dinghies, sailing 
craft, and motor-cruisers from 
all parts of England will be meet¬ 
ing at Tewkesbury on Saturday for 
a week’s Coronation Rally of 
Boats on the River Avon. Among 
the prizes will be one for the 
power-driven vessel covering the 
greatest mileage by water from its 
point of departure, and one for the 
vessel “making the most enterpris¬ 
ing and meritorious voyage.” 


SHORTS 

(]^RiCKET and speedway Test 
matches between England and 
Australia haye become a regular 
feature of the sporting world. 
Now we are to see a series of 
matches between English and Aus¬ 
tralian cyclists. The first of these 
meetings takes place on Saturday 
at Herne Hill, when England will 
be represented by Reg Harris, 
four-times world champion, and 
former British champion Cyril 
; Bardsiey, and Australia by Sid 
Patterson and Russell Mockridge. 

'J’he British badminton team 
which has just started its 16- 
match tour in South Africa, is the 
youngest ever to represent Britain 
overseas. The youngest of the 
men is Tony Jordan, who is only 
19, while the three’women mem¬ 
bers, June White, Iris Cooley, and 
Elizabeth O’Beirne are all in the 
early 20s. 

Jn a cricket match between two 
London schools. Archbishop 
Temple School beat Santley School 
without any of their batsmen scor¬ 
ing a run. Santley batted first and 
were all out for eight. Archbishop 
Temple School won the match 
after nine extras had been scored. 

Qf the 23 athletes who started in 
the recent 24-hour walking 
race at Motspur Park, only four 
finished the distance. The winner 
was Claude Hubert, 41-year-old 
French bricklayer, who covered 
125 miles 1591 yards. 

^HE excitement which has. been 
steadily mounting in France 
reaches its climax this Sunday 
when the winner of the 50th Tour 
de France cycle race is proclaimed. 
The course of this gruelling 3000- 
mile race passes through Italy, 
Switzerland, Luxemburg, Ger¬ 
many, and Belgium, 

Jordon Pirie, who recently broke 
the world six miles record with 
a time of 28 minutes 19.4 seconds, 
has run nearly 4000 miles in train¬ 
ing since last July. 


The Children’s Newspaper, July 25, 1953 

PIONEER OF ROAD 
SAFETY 

A reminder that the need for 
road safety has existed for a long 
time is given by an oil portrait 
which has been acquired by the 
Liverpool City Art Gallery. 

The painting is of John Hast¬ 
ings, who pioneered the idea of 
pedestrian refuges, or traffic 
I islands. 

John Hastings was born in 1800 
i in Dumfriesshire, but went to 
Liverpool at the age of 22 to open 
a saddler's shop in busy Lord 
Street. As the years went by he 
became rnore and more aware of 
the danger of crossing busy roads, 
and he conceived the.idea of a 
refuge halfway across. 

His plans, however, were re¬ 
jected by the town council and the 
police. 

But in 1861, when a prominent 
Liverpool stationer was killed by 
an omnibus while crossing the road 
near the very spot that Hastings 
had suggested for a refuge, his 
idea was quickly taken up. The 
following year six refuges were 
placed in the town. 


STAMP NEWS 

]^orfolk Island has issued a set 
of six stamps commemorating 
the landing and settlement of the 
Pitcairn Islanders 100 years ago. 

J^iECHTENSTEiN plans to issuc a 
special four-value series next 
month in honour of the Boy Scout 
Movement. 

'J'he Australian Young Farmers’ 
Clubs will soon celebrate their 
25th anniversary. To mark the 
occasion Australia will issue her 
first two-colour commemorative 
stamp. 

A NEW series of stamps proposed 
in Belgium will aim to pro¬ 
mote “European understanding.” 

]^EW Zealand’s two annual 
Health stamps for this year 
will depict a Girl Guide holding 
aloft a banner and a Boy Scout 
cooking over a camp fire. 


TUESDAY ADVENTURE 


Continued from page 9 

Maxim spoke into his micro¬ 
phone inside the cabin. Then he 
switched it off and came outside, 
gesticulating angrily, pointing first 
to our tunnel theft to the one next 
to us, from which Fred and 
Murdoch had emerged. 

They were having trouble with 
the starting of the monorail car, 
and it seemed to me that Maxim 
was ordering them all toward the 
other tunnel, no doubt to make 
sure of trapping Hans and Greta 
there or in the loop. 

This was-good enough. The fact 
that they were not coming directly 
back to work on the wreck would 
give Uncle George and Bengt time 
to come out through the trapdoor. 

I scuttled back and reported into 
the dungeon. “It’s all clear. It 
looks as if they are all making for 
the other tunnel.” 

‘^Splendid! Give us a hand,” 
Uncle George called back cheer¬ 
fully. “Now the sparks are going 
to fly,” he muttered, as he crawled 
out into the tunnel. i 


But he had hardly got to his feel 
when too many sparks began to fly 
at the same time. 

Bengt Olsen called out: “Get a 
move on there! Somebody’s 
opening the door.” 

At that moment Fred rushed up 
and said, “There’s another mono- 
rail car without any lights coming 
up behind the wreck.” 

It was the sort of situation Uncle 
George likes. “Go back. Hide 
up and v/atch,” he snapped at 
Fred. Then, almost in The same 
breath he said: “Quick, Bengt. 
Take my hand and heave; but shut 
the trapdoor as you come up. 
They mustn’t see how we got out.” 

I heard the grating of the heavy 
prison door as Bengt arrived, shut¬ 
ting the trap quietly behind'him. 
There followed the muffled sound 
of angry voices in the dungeon, 
calling in broken English: “Come 
on out. We’re going to settle 
you.” 

Then came a fusillade of shots 
from inside the dungeon. 

be continued 
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AUSOBTS 

the good old British sweet 
the whole family enjoys, 

BOYS AJ^ GTRLS 

You sliould h.ave one of these flue 
bargains tor your Holidays. 



New British Life¬ 
belts. ilasy to bio-jv 
up. Just the thing for 
the seaside or the 
s^viniming baths. 

Price2/6. P.&V. 2/-, 

Hew TJ.S.N. Life¬ 
belts with twin 
iiiflators. 

Price 3/6. P. &P. 1/-. 
CLAUDE RYE, LTD. 
895-921 Fulham Road, 


Ex.-W.D. Jack 
Knives. Ehule, tin 
opener and spiKe. The 
real Guides’ & Scouts’ 
Knife. 

price 2/6. 

IVithoiifc spike 2/3. 
A rcaUu Super Baroain 
p. & P. 6(1., 

(Dept. C.N.), 

London, S.W.6- 


EK:^own 6174 (20 lines). 


Complete Beginners^ 

STAMP OUTFIT FREE 

Ailbum, Mounts, Perforation Gauge, 
Transparent Envelopes, etc., etc., 
FREE. Send 6d. postal order to 
cover post, etc. Request Approvals. 

MODERN STAMPS, 

DYKEHEAD, KILRY, ALYTH, PERTHSHIRE. 


ANOTHER SUPERB 

QUEEN ELIZABETH II 

PACKET FREE 

j Contains 5 lovely new stamps. All mint, 
I cne each from Aden, Grenada, 
Barbados, and Coronations from 
Falklands and Antigua. Please send 
2i(l. stamp and ■ request SPLE/XDID 
APPEOVALS. 
COOMBER’S STORES 
20 Melbourne Road, CHATHAM. 


BARGAIN STAMP PACKETS 


25 Airmails 
. 25 Iceland 
25 Vatican 
-50 Argentine 
50 Portugal 
50 Sth. Africa. 


1/4 

3/4 

2 /- 

1/3 

1/3 

2/3 


) All different 


100 Bohemia 
100 Brazil 
100 Pinhvnd 
200 Hungary 
300 Br. Empire 


2/10 

5/- 

2/9 

2/4 

G/9 


JLTGOSlL-JL'iriA 

14 fine stamps (cat. value 4 / 7 .) show¬ 
ing Marshal Tito, riflemen, partisans, 
free with my good value Approvals. 

Please send stamp to 

ROY COLLYER 

109 Pershore Hd., Birmingham, 5* 


PYLONS OF PROGRESS 

The Changing Landscape of the Highlands 


500 Whole World 3/6 

I -CORONATION SETS-1 

I Crown Colonies: 62 values Mint ... 13/9 | 

FREE GIFT with orders of 2/6 and over,- 
Postage 2^d. extra. Full list PUFF on request. 
D. C. SINCLAIRE 126 FrskineRd.. Sutton. Surrey 


M aking these tiny three-dimensional 
volumetric models is fascinating; 
heat and tidy, too; and your work¬ 
shop goes into a cigar box. .Historic, 
Architectural, IMcchanical, Railway, 
Maritime and other authentic subjects. 
Cost pence but often sell for guineas. 
Send stamped, addressed envelope 
for Illustrated Literature. 


MIGROMODELSLTO, 

3 (N) Racquet Court, 
London, E.C.4. 



Across the central Highlands of 
Scotland the pylon-erectors are 
thrusting in concrete foundations 
during these summer weeks, pre¬ 
paratory to the coming of the airy 
electric cables which span the glens 
and the mountains. 

Lovers of the landscape regret 
their coming, but a C N corres¬ 
pondent who has been surveying 
the march of the pylons reports on 
them as pylons of progress. 

One of the most spectacular 
marches of the pylon men is across 
the 20-miIe stretch of the Corrie- 
yairack Pass, between Laggan 
Bridge and Fort Augustus. That 
was the road which, more than 200 
years ago. General Wade built to 
carry his guns from east to west in 
the Highlands when he began his 
campaign to bring peace to the 
Highlands. 

ENGINEERING TUIUMPn 

General Wade believed in roads 
as W’ell as guns. He built the great 
main road to Inverness, and the 
road from Inverness to Fort 
William. 

His Corrieyairack road was in¬ 
tended to link the two. It is one 
of the highest roads in Britain, 
reaching to over 2500 feet, a piece 
of road engineering rarely equalled 
in our highway history. 

No wheeled traffic goes over it 
now except the jeeps and tractors 
of the pylon men, who are using 
Wade’s military road to bring some 


of the modern blessings of peace 
to the Highlands. 

Water power from the great 
lochs is now being used to provide 
electricity, and the pylons are 
carrying it over the burns and the 
mountains, bringing light and 
power to many a lonely shepherd's 
cottage. 

Wade's road over the mountains, 
seven feet wide and still sound 
enough to carry modern wheels, is 
the basis of this new march of 
peace in the Highlands. 

IIUMP-BACK BRIDGES 

His bridges, too, are still there— 
little hump-back stone creations. 
There are over 40 of them in 
various parts of the Highlands, 
and on theCorrieyairacktrack three 
of them still serve to carry the 
footslogger as he breasts the road 
over the mountains. 

High up in the pass an Irish 
workman told our correspondent 
that he was amazed that the track 
was so good - after 200 years. 
General Wade himself was an 
Irishman, although he used Eng¬ 
lish surveyors and learned his road 
lore under Marlborough in the 
Low Countries. He made his 
mountain road, as Napoleon did in 
the Alps, to carry guns as well 
■ as men. 

But now the pylon men are 
using it to bring some of the gifts 
of progress to a remote country¬ 
side without spoiling its beauty. 


-C N Competition No. 32- 


F 


■PEf^S AS PRIZES! 


pooD Kews . . . another interesting contest for all CN readers 
under 17 living in Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands. Entry is free, and there are 50 of the latest Scroll 
fountain-pens to be won ! 

This week the puzzle is about Group Terms—that is, terms 
describing a number of things ; for example, we say SJVAI^M 0/ 
bees, or LITTER of puppies. Can you complete the ten plirascs 
below by fitting the objects shown in each picture to one of the 
terms ? There is HERD of b uffaloes, for a start. Now find the others. 

Write your answers clearly in a neat list on a postcard or sheet 
of plain paper, and underneath give your full name, age, and 
address. You must also stick or pin to your entry the CN token 
(cut from the foot of the back page of this issued, and ask a parent 
or guardian to sign the entry as your own unaided work.' 

Address your card or envelope to : 

C N Competition No. 32, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E,C.4 (Comp.), 

to arrive by Tuesday, August 4, the closing date. 

The 50 prize fountain-pens wall be awarded for the best correcL 
entries, writing, general neatness, and age being taken into con¬ 
sideration. The Editor’s decision is final. 

1. KERO of 

2. FLOCK of 

3. COVEY of 

4. TROOP of 

5. SHOAL of 

6. BROOD of 

7. SCHOOL of 
PACK of 



CURL-UP ROLLS’ WtGS 

CDCC A JUNIOR PERM KIT 

rill.t WITH EVERY WIG ORDERED! 


CONTENTS OF OUTFIT 

CURL-UP CURL-SET POWDER. CURL-UP 
SHAMPOO, CURL-UP RINSE. CURL-UP 
SPECIAL CURLERS. CURL-UP HAIRPINS. 
CURL-UP END TISSUES. 

FULL INSTRUCTIONS. 


NEW WIGS FOR YOUR DOLLY! * ..i 


Blonrle, Fair or Bro'VMi. Will Plait, Curl, Comb, 
Brush and Perm. 


WIG PRICES 

12" .. 5/- 16" .. 6/- 


IS" 


, 6/6 


For size, measure 
circumference 
round the head, 
just above the 
eyes. 


P & P per Wig and Home Perm. 9d. 
HARMLESS TO CHILDREN. 



CUMI.-UP rmmm. co.. 

-(CN) 7 CHARLEVILLE ROAD, LONDON, W.14.—-^ 



GREAT CAMPING OFFER ic 

HIOGE TENT 

SENT Gf 
FOR 'O'- 

** Brantl-ncw do luxe 
. I’.ira Tent. All 

colour;?, ('ojnp)fte. Ideal Cyclists, Campers. 
Length 7 It. 3 in. slccpinsj base X 4 it. 6 in. 
ivjde X 3 It. 6 in. blgh X 12 in. walls, 
£2.15.0 or 6/- deposit and 6/- monthly. 
B’iJh, tly-sljLfct, .-£4,2.6 or 15/- deposit and 
9/9 monthly. Both carr. 1/6, 

GERMAN ViSLANDER 

Sent for 5/-. Cash price 
55/-. The only 
'weiglit German field 
binocular with bending 
bar eye adjustment. 

Powerful lenses, centre i 
focus. Ileip'ht 6 in,, i 
width 5 in. 6/- monthly. 

With Case. 


msARDme 

mCMTS’'’"*” 








Give your 
cliild a 
GOOD Coat. 

For treacherous 
weather we can 
recommend this school 
trench coat style, 
double breasted proofed 
and lined throughout. 

A complete school out- 

iilttr's stock bought for cash enables iis to 
offer them at half usual price. Kent for 5/- 
and 5/- monchly. CasU price 39/11. Sizes 
22 to 24. 26 to 32. 5/- extra. 34 to 42. 10/- 
e.vtra. FBKF LISTS CLOTHING, etc. TFRMS. 
nEADQUARTER &- GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/24), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, LoiigfaborougU Junction, London, S.E.5. Open a]J Sat. 1 P.m. Wed. 

RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

GREAT BARGAIN 

at below cost. Strong 
enamelled handle with 
new blade firmly held 
by screw. Puts 7jscd 
blades to good use. Send 
11- stamps or P.O. 



6,000 Revs, 
Per Min. 


%. 

Post jd. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

3/6 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

mp rises ALL 
necessary parts and 
metal base for simple 
assembly to make this working • Electric 
/Motor. Great technical, instructive and enter¬ 
taining boy's toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/9. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

£85 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 




P4ATCHB0X LABELS 

Austria or Belgium: 12 different 1/3; 

25. 2/6; 50, 5/-; 100, ^.O/.-. 
India or Sweden: 12 different 1/6: 
25, 3/-; 50, 6/-; 100, 12/-. 

4 page list available 34. 
CHEESE LABELS; 25 different 1/9; 
50. 3/-; 75. 5/-; 100, 7/-. 

16 page catalogue for 1/3 post free, 
E.H.W. LTD- (Dept. MBL), 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Semi 2ld. stamp for Price List. 

A, N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C N), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street 
London, N.16 


“TABLE 
CRICKET” 

The Replica of Test 
and County Cr/cket 

Flayed with teams ct 
miniature men, hall, 
and stumps with 
hails. UniQue howl¬ 
ing and hatting 
device-s. Overarm bowling, double wickets^ 
and all the “outs" such as clean bowled, 
stumped, caught, etc. Bodyline bowling. _ 
Hits for six, four and odd runs, 

BEICFS ;10/l;14/6& 40/10. Post Free 
or send stamp for full details and Order 
Form to : 

P. A. ADOLPH, Dept. 17, Langton 
Green, Tunbridge ‘Wells, Kent. 



COWBOYS AND INDIANS 

know that the way to get the 
best photographs is by using 
FERRANIA, the guaranteed 
film. 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 

and 

CHEESE LABELS 

on Approval, particulars, stamp. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

List, '1,700 different sets, fid. post free. 

Mrs. M- B. SMITH. 

53 Portland Street* London, S.E.17 



Here’s 
the watch 
for you! 



you’ll be really proud to own one of these splendid Newmark 
watches. There’s a slim 5 -)eweUed watch for girls at 60/-. And 
boys can buy a handsome, sturdy man’s watch for 36/9. 

They’re British-made^ reliable and fully guaranteed. 


MADE AT CROYDON 
by LOUIS NEWMARK LIMITI 



MEWIMIC 


36^9 to 72'- 

At leaiimj jewUers 
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JACKO AND COMPANY ALL AT SEA 


SAMMY SIMPLE 

gAMMY went to a fortuneteller at . 

a fair and asked: ‘‘Will you 
tell me my fortune?’* 

“Yes. Five shillings,” came the 
demand. 

“Wonderful!” said Sammy; 
“that’s all the fortune I have in 
the world.” 

On this day • • • 

July 25 is the anniversary of the 
martyrdom of St. James the 
Apostle. He is the patron saint of 
Spain, in which country it is said 
his body arrived miraculously. 

Legend tells that when the head¬ 
less body of the saint was being 
carried in a marble ship to Com- 
postella in Spain, it passed over 
a drowning horse and rider, but 
through the power of James they 
vvere saved. As the man rode out 
of the water scallop shells were 
seen to have covered his cloak, 
and shells have since become the 
emblem of this saint. 



Mr. Monkeyman at Jackobeach has a floating ice-cream stall with big 
floating cornets for the customers to sit in. Jacko, Chimp, Baby, and 
Bouncer take full advantage of the service. “We may be aU at sea,” said 
Jacko, “ but wc certainly are enjoying it.” 


Wliat is it • . 

occurs twice 
moment, once 
minute, but never in 
years? 




in every 
in every 
a thousand 


CHAIN QUIZ 




w J3};di 3iix 


—BEDTIME CORNER -- 

to play ^vith your dog 

Yes, there is a right way and throw it hard and straight. 


a wrong way of playing with 
your (log! Here are a few 
hints for those of you who have 
a dog or hope to get one. 

Jf possible get a springy 
rubber ball; these are so’ 
much more fun, and your pet 
will love leaping after it as it 
bounces up and down. 

Do not play with a hard ball; 
they are usually heavy and 
therefore tiring to the jaw, and 



if it accidently hits your dog, 
it will probably scare him off 
playing and..romping with you 
for some lime. 

Always lob the ball, never 


Do 

not play with stones; although 
your dog will fetch them for 
you, stones are very bad for his 
teeth, which may easily become 
cracked or broken. 

Never tease! You stand a 
good chance of making your 
pet bad-tempered if you keep 
throwing the ball into places 
where a dog cannot get, or into 
prickly bushes. You see, it is 
always the dog that gets into 
trouble when he snaps at you, 
and really it is your own fault 
if you do tease him. 

It is best not to throw sticks 
for him to fetch; dogs love 
chewing—and splinters in .the 
tongue are extremely painful. 

No^ doubt you all know 
whether your dog likes water or 
not; some do and some do not. 
If they do not like getting wet 
avoid throwing the ball in 
ponds and lakes~he wiji hate 
getting it for you. 

Finally, teach him to know 
the meaning of the words 
“fetch” and “drop” and you 
will both enjoy your games 
together. 


Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
letters of the second answer, and 
so on. 

1. Great French port at the 
mouth of the River Loire; Henry 
IV of France signed here, in 
1598, the famous Edict granting 
freedom and rights to the Hugue¬ 
nots (French Protestants), 

2. An African grass used in 
paper-making; sometimes grown in 
England for ornament. 

3. Bird found in tropical 
America; has a very large bill; 
brings up its food for mastication 
after swallowing. 

4. Prpvince of ancient France 

which gave its name to the line 
of English kings starting with 
Henry II and finishing with 
Richard III. Answer next week 


OTHER WORLDS 
Jn the evening Saturn is in 
south-west. 



Crossivord Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Ribbons. 
5 Prosecute. '8 Devoured. 9 

Collect. 11 Droop, 12 Garden 
parties. 13 In the future. 15 
Friend. 16 Black and white make 
it, 19 Implore. 21 Where cow¬ 
boys show their skill. 24 Noise. 
26 Nautical slop! 27 Frozen 
water. 28 Laboratory. 29 Struck. 
READING DOWN. 1 Sunburn. 
2 Coral reef. 3 Foot-lever. 4 

Unharmed. 5 Rested. 6 Employ. 
7 Attempt. 10 Combine. 14 

Classes. 15 By the ear. 17 Wire¬ 
less. 18 Order. 20 Large amounts. 
22 Eggs. 23 Flat fish. 25 Born. 

Answer next week 


Legend of the pansy 

^ ccoRDiNG to a German legend, 
pansies were once sweetly 
scented. They grew mostly in 
cornfields and as they possessed 
healing properties they were much 
sought. Unfortunately, people 
trampled on the corn in their 
search for the lovely blooms. 

This so distressed the pretty 
pansies that they asked the gods 
to take away their precious scent. 
This unselfish request was granted, 
and from that time pansies have 
been scentless. 


The Chf/dren's Newspope^, 


the 

In the*- morning 
V e n u s and 
Jupiter are in 
the south-east. 
The picturp 
shows the 
Moon as it will 
appear at half¬ 
past eight on 



Wednesday evening, July 22. 


“ I’ve thrown the anchor over- 
hoard, Daddy, as yon said; hut 
shouldn’t it have a chain on it ? ” 

Supersonic ? 

^ CRICKETER hailing from 
Castor, 

At pace-bowling proved himself 
master; 

Yet his big brother Dick, 

Bowled quite three times os quick, 

While their dad slung them down 
even faster. 



Well hit, sir 1 

John Driver has been the star 
batsman of the school team so 
far. His score last Saturday was 
twice as much as his score the 
previous Saturday, and that was 
three more than the score before it, 
which was twice as much as the 
score before that. His aggregate 
for these four innings is 126. How 
many did he score last Saturday? 

Answer next week 

FAEMER GRAY EXPLAINS 
Lurking Loach. Don peered 
into the stream; an odd-looking 
fish, narrow, with greenish-black 
back and yellow sides, lurked 
beside a big stone. 

“What was it?” Don asked 
Farmer Gray as the fish suddenly 
disappeared. 

“A loach," replied the farmer. 
“They are sluggish fish, which 
keep to the stream’s bed, often 
hiding beneath stones. Six deli¬ 
cate feelers hang from its upper 
lip, helping it to discover the 
whereabouts of the worms and in¬ 
sects on which it feeds. The 
loach’s mottled colouring blends 
with its surroundings, making it 
• difficult to spot.” 

Hidden places 

north and^ east winds arc 
my first; 

My next’s a brook, it would 
appear. 

In Berwickshire my whole is 
found; 

A famous regiment was once raised 
here. 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Repeat. DEcaDE. CllmCII, PErlscoPE. 
TOmaTO, DEriDE 

Chain Quiz. Quail, Iliad, Adclphi, Hindustani 
Not a rhyme. Farm, -vvarni dash, wash, 
watch, match, lost, post 


Hie Sfory of Oiewing Gum 


7 Shaping ifielVlIefs 



WE LUSaOUQ BLEND 
OF CHICLE AND FLAVOURING' 
IS PLACED IN A AAACHINE 
WAT ROLLS IT our 
INTO WE REQUIRED W/CXNSSS, 
THEN THE AAACHINE MARKS IT CfF 
AND CUTS IT OUT INTO WE 
FAMIUAR PELLET SHAPE 
youKNQNSO WELL... 


otfPYhryoiih^cr^pbccyi 




It WON'T BE long before /pis READY FOR. 

TV CHEW AND ENjoy. BUT JUST THINK - ITSJAPJBD 
LIFE/N BRITISH HONDURAS, MUES ACROSS THE SEA, 
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